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Come Cruising! 


A. Cruise to the 
BLACK SEA 


On May-day, 1931, the “RANCHI” 
(17,000 tons) will leave London for 
Athens, Constantinople, Black Sea Ports 
(Constanza, Sevastopol, Yalta, Sukhar, 
Samsun), Mitylene, Sicily, etc. 


A good P & O Ship; good service; 
good company; a delightfully adven- 
turous itinerary. 


Let us send you the illustrated P & O 
Cruise Books for 1931 to help you plan 
your Spring and Summer voyaging. 


P&©O CRUISES 


(F, H. GROSVENOR, Manager), 14, Cockspur Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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EDITORIAES NOTES 


N the Persian Art Exhibition at Burlington House is one of the 

greatest triumphs of organisation ever achieved in this field. The 

whole world has been scoured for treasures. To an imaginative 

person the catalogue is a very romantic volume. “‘ Lent by the Polish 
Government ”’; ‘“‘ Lent by the Turkish Government ”’; “‘ Lent by the 
Soviet Government ’’—it is freely scattered with such phrases which at 
once conjure up pictures of commercial and military history for centuries 
past and attest the pains to which the organizers have put themselves to 
bring a representative collection together from the ends of the earth. There 
is one large and lovely carpet which has lain in a Shah’s tomb since the 
middle of the seventeenth century : there is another which was captured by 
John Sobieski from the Turks at the Battle of Vienna (imagine campaigning 
with such a carpet !), given by him to Pope Innocent XII, and by him 
presented to the Brotherhood in Rome which still owns it. That carpet is 
intact : hardly a thread is disturbed : if repairs have been done they have 
been done so well as to be unnoticeable. Here, as so often elsewhere in 
- the exhibition, one stands amazed at the way in which the most fragile and 
_ delicate things, in a rough, turbulent world, have survived for our delight 


and as reminders of the artistry of the past. 


A Nation’s Culture 
HE Exhibition is different in kind from all recent exhibitions at 
ft Burlington House. There were the Spanish Pictures, the Flemish 
Pictures, the Dutch Pictures and the Italian Pictures. Innumerable 
masterpieces were shown in these exhibitions, and the exhibitions were 
crowded. But they had a wider appeal, being exhibitions of large oil 
paintings, than the Persian Exhibition could have. The experts and con- 
-noisseurs loved them, because there were so many works by the masters 
in them ; the ordinary picture-lover frequented them because so much 
2R 
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unfamiliar, and ordinarily inaccessible, beauty was set before him; but the 
general public, which cares much more for subject than for painting, was — 
attracted also. We did hear of one lady who emerged from the Italian — 
Exhibition saying that it was all propaganda for the Pope : but, with our — 
own ears, we heard at least a dozen, standing in front of Madonnas by — 
Raphael, Botticelli and Crivelli, remark, ‘‘ Oh |! What a sweet little baby !” — 
There is none of this easy appeal about the Persian Exhibition : which — 
displays, to boot, a civilisation rather remote from our own. It is a quite 
different sort of exhibition from the others : the modes are Oriental modes 
and the attempt has been made to exhibit not merely the pictorial achieve- 
ment of a nation, but its whole cultural history from prehistoric times 
until almost the present day. There is pottery of the most antique ; there 
are carvings and statuettes, with a strong resemblance to the Ur remains, 
from very early civilisations ; there are Sassanian things ; and then there is a 
long series of exhibits, tiles and pottery, metalwork, manuscripts, rugs and 
drawings and jewellery, drawn from all the centuries from Omar’s to our 
own. The great nineteenth-century case of jewelled platters, etc. (guarded 
by televisor detectives) draws gaping crowds : it is a vulgar exhibit : the 
things have the nineteenth-century coarsening that went far beyond 
Europe. But almost everything else is beautiful. 


The Best Things 


HE public, which always behaves like a flock of sheep, always turns to 
4 Dake left on reaching the top of the Academy stairs and then solemnly 
parades round the rooms, getting more and more fatigued: usually 
scampering through the last rooms or missing them out altogether. We 
suggest to readers who have not yet visited the Persian Exhibition, that 
they should begin the wrong way round and linger as long in the first 
rooms they come to as they feel inclined to linger. It is true that the 
colours and shapes of the antique Persian pots are beautiful : it is true that 
the rugs are magnificent specimens. But the pots are like other pots and 
the rugs are like one another : immeasurably the most exquisite things in 
the exhibition are the drawings, and, particularly, the drawings in the 
illuminated manuscripts. The prime of Persian illumination was con- 
temporaneous with the prime of European illumination : painstaking and 
devoted as our own mediaeval monks were, they did not excel the Persian 
artists in fineness of detail and willingness to devote half a lifetime to a 
single manuscript. And the utter loveliness of the Persian illuminations is 
secured—the drawing being most delicate and the colour gorgeous—in 
spite of very severe limitations as to subject. 


Monotony of Theme 
Hi: who walks hastily through this show must be impressed by the lack 
artists, whether in textiles, in earths, or in pigments, secured an endless 


of variety of subject, and the magnificent way in which the Persian 
variety of beautiful results in spite of it. Many of the designs are purely 
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geometrical. Where “ subjects ” and the human figure come in the odds 
are that either we shall be shown a hunting scene or a picture of animals 
leaping upon and gnawing each other. This last theme is presented in 
endless variations : there is one picture of five or six different animals 
biting at various portions of an inoffensive beast’s anatomy. For all we 
know there is some symbolic significance in this. It may all have some 
connection with Ahriman and Ormuzd, the perpetual conflict between 
good and evil—though, in the pictures, good usually seems to be getting 
the worst of it. But the symbol, if it be a symbol, is boring when in- 
cessantly repeated : there comes a point at which the visitor to the Persian 
Exhibition would rather, for a change, like to see the lion lying down with 
the lamb instead of devouring it. There is a monotony of decorative 
motif : there is not very much representative art. There are a few pictures 
(of Christian or Jewish origin) representing scenes from Old Testament 
history and one (and it is very engaging) of the Annunciation. There are 
certain gallant pictures, full of knights and maidens and roses, which 
might be illustrations to the most romantic of the Arabian Nights ; and 
there are a few “ straight ”’ scenes from life. There are one or two almost 
embarrassing amorous pictures, which must have been done surreptitiously 
by rebels revolting against the orthodox convention ; and there are occasion- 
ally charming drawings of the book of verse, the loaf of bread, and ‘‘ Thou.” 
These are the exceptions that throw the rule into a high light : the Persians 
have never deigned (or, it may be dared) to draw the female form. 


Treasures Unexhibited 


HE world, as we have said, has been scoured for treasures. But, 
unless we are misinformed, there are at least two (and possibly more) 


Persian carpets in England at least equal to any of those here exhibited. 


Carpets have been brought from Russia, from Persia, from Turkey, from 
Italy : but Dorset and Kent might have contributed more than they have. 
Whatever may be fetched from the ends of the earth, there is usually some- 
thing just as good in England. 


A Map of XVII Century England 


HE Ordnance Survey Office, having put all archaeologists in its debt 
by its map of Roman England, has now produced (“ published by 


authority of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries ”—Lord knows 


why !) a map of Seventeenth-Century England. It is fully coloured and 
relief is shown by a new system of layer tints which brings out the surface 
forms very clearly. ‘‘ The roads are based on John Ogilby’s survey (1672) ; 


the principal towns and ports are classified in order of their importance. 


y 
why \ . 


The chief events of the Civil War are indicated with their dates, and the 


main economic products of each region.” The frontispiece is a map of 


London in 1660—extraordinarily fascinating. 
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University Membership ; f 
\ X JE do not usually touch on politics in this review, but we cannot — 
refrain from noting the proposal of the Government to abolish 
University Representation. Nothing human is perfect, and the Universi- — 
ties, on occasion, might have chosen better members. But (even if we do 
not go back to Mr. Gladstone and the old days) in quite recent years the — 
Universities have sent to Parliament Lecky, Lord Playfair, Sir John 
Gorst, Jebb, Lord Finlay, Sir William Anson, Butcher, H.-A. L.Fisher 
Lord Ernle, Sir Henry Craik and Lord Hugh Cecil, many of whom 
could not have faced the strain of the hustings : and it is sheer democratic 
pedantry to take away a franchise which has given Parliament and the 
country so much and done no human being any harm. We are getting to 
the point where Trade Unions will be considered to be entitled to special 
representation and not those Universities which now recruit the most 
intelligent young men and women from all classes. ‘‘O theory, how _ 
many crimes are committed in thy name ! ” t 


The Past Year in Literature 

UBLISHERS and booksellers, we believe, have never had a worse 

year than that which has recently ended. It willnot be memorable 
in any other way : we do not remember any leaner year, so far as creative 
work is concerned. Major Yeats-Brown published Bengal Lancer, walking 
effortlessly into a high place in the ranks of modern literature ; Mr. Priestley _ 
produced Angel Pavement, and showed that he at least would not be the _ 
sort of successful author who merely repeats himself ; Mr. Blunden at last 
collected those poems which must put him at the head of his poetical 
generation ; Mr. Sassoon continued the enchanting narrative of “‘ George 
Sherston’s ” life ; the last poems of John Freeman were gathered together. 
Beyond these the books one chiefly remembers are reprints by the numer- 
ous presses who are doing fine works and such books as Mr. Churchill’s 
reminiscences and the Kinchinjunga book. Yet was there ever a year 
when so many masterpieces were announced by the newspaper critics ? 
Their worst effort was the concert of fortissimo praise of Miss Vicki 
Baum’s Grand Hotel, a book easy to read and easy to forget, which, as an 
experience, was about equal to sitting for an hour watching the door at 
the Strand Palace. It is to be hoped that the spate of German novels will 
shortly shrink. We shouldn’t mind if they were really good : we have no 
complaint to make about Buddenbrooks. But the recent fever for 
them has had nothing to do with their merits but has simply been the 
result of the incurable British sentimentality which makes us incline to 
take more interest in the beaten enemy than in the successful friend. 
Philip Heseltine 
fi last month’s memoir of Philip Heseltine, we stated that we under- 

stood he had been brought up by an uncle from whom he would have 

inherited a considerable sum, had he been content to leave his musical 
career and enter his uncle’s business. Peter Warlock’s mother has very 
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kindly furnished us with further particulars of his early life ; and tells us 
that he was brought up entirely by her, and that the rich uncle is a myth 
that must be relegated to the long list of fabulous stories about celebrated 
men. Philip’s father, Arnold Heseltine, died when his son was only two 
years old : Philip and his mother lived in Hans Road for a number of years. 
As a small boy he went to Miss Quirinie’s school in Sloane Street, and 
later to Churchill’s school at Broadstairs. On entering Eton he won a 
scholarship, which, however, he did not take up, but boarded at Mr. 
Brinton’s house. At the time of writing our previous notes it was impossible 
to obtain these details of his early life, and we are most grateful to Mrs. 
Heseltine for correcting and adding to our information. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


N or about December 23rd next there falls the three hundredth anniversary 
of Michael Drayton’s death. The Shakespeare Head Press will mark the 
occasion by bringing out the first complete and critical edition of the poet’s 
works. Suchan edition is recognised as being long overdue. Many scholars 


have set themselves to the task, but have found themselves unable to continue it owing © 


to the heavy work of editing texts which were freely altered and sometimes com- 
pletely re-written by the poet himself, and of collating the many editions issued in his 
own life-time. After many years of study and research, Dr. J. W. Hebel, Professor of 
English Literature at Cornell University, has been able to do the work which has 
baffled so many. The edition which he is preparing for the Shakespeare Head Press 


will give not only Drayton’s definitive text of the Poems, but also the earlier versions. 


Although to the general reader Drayton’s poetry is known best by such poems as 


The Battaile of Agincourt and Nimphidia and the few Sonnets which are found in the © 


anthologies, his collected works are enough to fill four or five stout volumes. In mere 
bulk he exceeded any other poet of his day, and between the later years of Elizabeth 
and throughout the reigns of James and Charles, his poems were printed and reprinted 
time after time. He is the most English of all our poets ; and his love for England— 
in her antiquities and her history, in story of her kings and princes, her saints, 
her voyages, her captains, as well as in her lawns and woodlands, her valleys, 
hills and rivers—found ever-living inspiration. The Shakespeare Head Centenary 


a. ee 


Edition will be printed in four volumes, in medium octavo, measuring 9 by 6 inches. — 
The order of the poems will be chronological, and each volume will be introduced — 


by an account of the poet’s life and work during the years covered by the volume. At 
the end of the last volume will be printed the critical apparatus, including a complete 
bibliography of the early editions of Drayton’s works and the variant readings found 
therein. The four volumes will contain in all about 2,500 pages. The portraits and 
frontispieces of the original editions will be freely rendered by living artists and printed 
to harmonise with the setting and production of the edition. They will include the 
thirty delightful maps by which Drayton illustrated Poly-Olbion ; these have never 
been reproduced in any reprint of that great poem, although they are necessary as a 
guide in the poet’s progress through the counties of England. There will also be 
portraits of Drayton and of some of his patrons. 


a a a 

Nie CONSTABLE will shortly publish the first part of Bulwer: A 

Panorama, by Michael Sadleir. The author has divided his survey of the life, 
character and work of Edward Bulwer, first Lord Lytton, into three sections—each 
self-contained, but each related to its fellows—partly in order to keep the material 
between manageable bounds, but more particularly because the angle of approach to 
the subject will differ between one book and another. This first volume covers the 
family history, childhood, adolescence and young manhood of Edward Bulwer ; tells 
of his precocious emergence, fresh from school and college, into the heady atmosphere 
of fashionable London ; his rather feverish love affair with Lady Caroline Lamb, 
once Byron’s mistress and a woman much older than himself ; his entrapment by 


ee 


Rosina Wheeler, the witty, vivid, but essentially husband-hunting daughter of a_ 


dissolute Irish squire ; his early married life ; his extraordinary industry and energy 
as novelist, journalist, editor and member of parliament ; his few friends and many 
enemies. In 1836 Edward Bulwer was separated from his wife Rosina, and with 
their separation the opening section of Mr. Sadleir’s work comes to an end. 


JOHN NASH 
By Powys Evans 
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POF Rey 


TWO POEMS 


Fragment of a Morning 


AKE up! This room, this day ! 
\ X | Sunlight is looking in ; 

It will not wait, it cannot stay. 
Wake up, body ! Mind, begin ! 
I press apart my shroud, 
Sleep that is wormed with dreams ; 
Oh, it is hard to tear it quite, 
The huddled winding-sheet of night, 
And banish all this roystering crowd 
That in my body teems. 


Such force I need! But there ! 
My gaze, it staggers round : : 
It is afraid, afraid of light ; ; 
Now it is tangled up with air, ; 
Now treads firm ground. ; 
And, with the gaze, the blood returns . 
To its remembered way. 
My subtle clock in silence turns. 
I breathe. I move. This room, this day | 
. 
; 
i 
: 


Heavy I am. Ah, sleep, 

You shall not cling so fast : 

Your leaden webs heap upon heap, 

I push them off at last. 

Up! And the air is fresh, 

It bears my body up ; 

I hang within its steel-wrought mesh ; 

I sip the light as from no cup. 

And all those champing dreams that creep, 
Clean from the memory have passed. 


ROSAS 
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Remember nothing, brain : 

You are new-born. 

Not pleasure nor nostalgic drouth nor pain 
Not even the ecstatic blood remember : 
Only this morn, this moment, 

This one enormous light that is not I, 
Which comes not but it passes, but it goes 
—wNot out, as a timed ember— 

But back again with Time itself, but flows 
Back into sky. 


’ 


Open the windows wide ! 

This is the world. 

How light it is outside ! 

Even the shadows dropping on the road 
Seem only light that is not yet uncurled. 
Nothing is deep. 

Some people are abroad : 

They move not in their little world as men, 
But as a thought that long has been asleep 
And now has waked again. 


Yet do they stand, they walk ; 

Yet do they go 

Each his own way ; 

Yet do they look, and recognize, and talk : 
How do they so ? 

They are but thoughts of earth 

Roused by this light. 

Earth turns, and wakes, and thinks them into birth : 
So it is day. | 

Earth turns, and they shall die again to-night 
And rot to sleep and into dreams decay. 


¥ 
Friends, I am you—you I. 
We are the circumstance. 
We are the window and the street, the tree, 
The place. We turn, we turn ; Time spins us round : 
We are the ground. 
O hair, O speaking hand, strange eye, 
O breeding glance, 
You travel round, and at so fast a pace, 
Into so fast a trance... . 

2S 
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Tscartot 


, JUDAS, remember how the words came 
How the words were spoken I remember 
Master, Master, by my mouth spoken 
I remember how the eyes looked 
How the eyes responded I remember 
Love turning from the eyes, love turning to blame 
But blame so tender in the low voice broken 
Friend, wherefore art thou come ? 
And I remember 
How the eyes clung and for a moment held 
And then relinquished 
And then released my body and my body turned from blame 
Moved and in swift flight stumbled with the world shaken 
I remember confusion and faces and each mouth muttered 
Master, Master through insane streets, 
Echoed in malignant alleys ; 
How my own feet strayed on the dead air, my own legs tottered : 
I remember how the mild air turned and spoke 
How the whole earth turned and prayed 
Friend, wherefore art thou come ? 
Friend, wherefore art thou come ? 


ul 
j 
; 
7 
: 
: 
4 
i 
i 
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I, Judas, remember a hand like my own hand lifted 

And the priests with voices of wind asking 

Friend, wherefore art thou come ? 

Then saw I my own hand turned and leaking 

As it bee a cup that spilled, that spattered from the cup red 
00 

Then heard I the sound of a voice that uttered 

And it was my own voice speaking and my voice said Blood 


DESMOND HARMSWORTH 


Love's Isolation 


HE pale sheets ache with love, 
The pillow hugs your head, 

The quilt for you doth move : 
I’m jealous of your bed. 


Your flickering lid betrays 
The opening of an eye. 

I watch your glistening gaze 
Through lashes silently. 


a aid 
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Oh what is it you see 
A-dangling in the air ? 

Do thoughts with form agree ? 
Fair worlds reflect the Fair ? 


Oh then indeed you walk 
Under tall silver trees, 

Where the nightingales still talk 
In a hum of golden bees. 


Oh could I pierce your heart 
And enter in your head, 

My life from me might part 
And burn in you instead. 


The fierce north wind might blow 
Among my hollow bones. 

My ribs sleep deep in snow, 

My skull with the polished stones. 


For I should walk above 
Among your moonlit days, 
And I should live in love 
And never need to gaze. 


But I shall never see 
If white be white to you, 
Or if the cherry tree 
Burns with a fiercer hue. 


Since heaven in you is hid, 
Here sighing I must lie, 
And taste upon its lid 

The wonders in your eye. 


BRYAN GUINNESS 


Shankbill 


HE happy road that brought me here 
Runs on alone to Bray 
Why need I follow it so far 
And waste this golden day 
Upon the white highway ? 
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Wild currant grows along the hedge, 
The wind is sharp and sweet, 
And I can hear the brisk sea run 
On white exultant feet 
Where field and shingle meet. 


The stream I follow in its race 
I cannot tell its name 

I only know the brown trees bend 
Their leafless heads for shame, 
And April is to blame. 


And here where water music plays 
There is no you nor I, 
Nor town nor tears nor heaviness 
But only wide blue sky— 
Perhaps a butterfly. 


EILEEN SHANAHAN 


FOUR POEMS 
The Bear 


HE bear totters, in gross and lumbering lurch. 

His seat is always more than half ready for him. 

At any time he is prepared to squat—suddenly, 
Expectant and at once surprised. 
He reclines—with an acquiescent completeness, 
A rotund conviction that has all the affirmation 
Of some undeniable doctrine. The bear 
Is a good Padre. He believes in the Lord, 
He is humble and resolute, 
And his lifted paws are often wide and taut 
With hairy and with cordial benediction. 


The Mouse 


HE mouse is a bit of a pun: 
He runs both ways. 


And erect on his seat, he has all the taut immobility 
Of a miniature Buddha carved from the shell of a nut. 
His little snout is sharp with perpetual scenting, 

His little paws have the competent edge 
Of a flutist of practised bravura. 
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His tail has a lyrical turn, 

And sways to the curve of its line, 

Like a tapering pennant 

Afloat on a negligent breeze. 

The mouse is compact in completeness, 
The point of a quip, 

The dot at the end of a sentence. 


The Camel 


"Le camel is a comic philosopher. 
He rises like a bolster, and rocks 
Like a run-away waggon of hay, 
He munches in pensive withdrawal, 
Balancing his ascetic head, he slowly surveys, 
With regal and arrogant glance, his contiguous world. 
He scorns it, with shameless appraisal, with sneer undisguised, 
Then straddling and gaunt, and unkempt, 
With pendulous lipping, affirms 
His ribald convictions—immune, unperturbed and unshriven. 


The Humming-Bird 


HE humming-bird darts. 
Like a stitch in the side 
He catches one, breathless with his sudden presence. 
His wings shiver like blinking stars ; 
His trembling poise, the probing of a flower, 
All one swift second’s action—quicker than light, 
Or powder-flash, or instantaneous withdrawal, 
Scarce seen, 
Of some slim adder’s piercing arrow-thrust. 


FLORA J. ARNSTEIN 
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THE COMING OF THE CLOUD 


By JAMES STERN 
I 


a anne 


HE farm in the little valley belonged neither to Van Huyten nor © 


myself. In fact, we had no share in it. He was managing it, I 
was helping him to manage it. 
Van Huyten was a man of about forty, born in the Transvaal, 
so he said. I was just under half his age, and Irish by birth. 


> 


The owner of the farm was a wealthy Belgian who had left the Congo to © 
come to a more healthy climate further south, just below the southern } 
border of the Congo. Of him I knew practically nothing. I never saw him ; — 


he was one of those men who take periodic visits from their European 
homes to their “‘ ranches in Africa,” where such men are as a rule despised 
and where no farm is known as a ranch. 

Van Huyten was a large, grizzly Dutchman, and there was no one else, 
no other white man. At one time his face might have possessed a certain 
dignity, but now it had a swollen appearance, his skin was parched—such 
skin as was visible, for his face was always covered by a growth of red 
stubble. The hairs on his arms reminded me of tiny brown twigs, crisp 
and hard. And his fingers were stained a deep orange-brown, the nails 


EO  —————— 


bitten down to the quick. Thirty miles away, as the vulture flew, lived — 


another Dutchman, alone. But him I had never seen. It was not my 
business to leave the farm, I was helping Van Huyten to manage it. That 


was my job, for which I was paid £7 a month ; and that was good money, © 
just after the War. Each month I saved five of those seven pounds ; the — 


rest I spent on tobacco and whiskey : one had to smoke—and drink. 


But it was no good. For three whole months, from late April to the end — 


of July, Van Huyten and I managed to remain together. At first it was all 


right. It was all so new to me. I was excited. Those first days together in — 


the sun he used to show me things I had not seen before, tell me things I 
never knew, but without enthusiasm. I could see even then that Van 
Huyten had had enough, though all the time I was with him I never learnt 
anything of his past. Later on, when he began to drink more, before he had 
finished his nightly bottle and thrown himself on the bed just as he was in 
his canvas slacks and shirt, wandering in his speech, he silently refused to 
confide anything of himself to me. At this moment I know no more of the 
life of Van Huyten than the little I am about to speak of. Soured as he 
was—lI imagine by misfortune leading to great loneliness and frustration— 
he seldom ceased grumbling. Nothing was ever right. He hated the little 
world he was in, though I doubt if he had known any other very dissimilar ; 


but more than his lonely little world, inside him, he despised himself. — 


That was the tragedy. It was always apparent. And he loathed the natives, 
who possessed an unholy terror of him, not without reason. For he ill- 
treated them and bullied them. Once, imagining he was unobserved, I 
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saw him pounce on a single wandering negro—a big youth, coal-black, 
called Plate, of whom I had grown very fond. I saw him lead the native a 
little way into the bush. It seemed that then he told the boy to walk on a 
few yards in front. Van Huyten began to steal up behind him. When 
within a yard he lifted the heavy sjambok he always carried and dealt the 
boy a terrible blow across the side of the face. The negro fell, writhing on 
the ground in agony and holding his injured head between his two hands. 
The next day the whole jaw had swollen to an abnormal size. Plate tried 
to smile when I looked at him in horror. “ Toothache,” he whispered, 
“awful toothache!” He told me long afterwards he knew I had not 
believed him, but I never told him what I had seen, which made nightmares 
of my dreams for several weeks. 

All his unhappiness and anger Van Huyten vented on innocent and de- 
fenceless natives, and in those first three months I was in constant fear for 
him. When I grew, little by little, to understand their language I could hear 
the negroes talking about him in the compound during the silent nights. 
And their chatter sounded excitable and ominous in my ears. 

Natives came to work for a month, then left. Some failed to remain 
even that length of time; they fled, as often as not unpaid for the work 
they had done. I know Van Huyten received notes of warning from the 
Native Commissioner, notes due to reports that had come to his ears in 

various ways. But he paid no heed: perhaps it was an impossibility for 
- him to reform, at his age. He just hated life, and I believe his hate was 
incurable. 

Soon Van Huyten found it difficult to find labour. Groups of boys had 

_ to be sent for from different parts of the Congo, even from Tanganyika, 
on annual contracts. I pitied these natives, for they were unable to find 
employment on any farm but this, and it was hundreds of miles back to 

_ their homes. It seemed incredible to me that they had walked all the way. 

_ The first batch that arrived—they were a wild lot with sharpened teeth 
who had a passion for eating the dead frogs they found floating in the wells 

_ —told me they had started out from their kraals before;the previous rainy 

~ season, some nine months prior to the date they arrived. 

But in the immediate neighbourhood Van Huyten had become too well- 

_ known. The natives shook their woolly heads. “ No, we no work for Baas 

_ Huyten, he bad man, he bad.”” They would not come. The knowledgefof 

- this increased his wrath, and it was not long before his rage reacted upon 

- me. For I was always there. J would not go ; that he knew. 

_ The one-time four-roomed house we had was almost a complete ruin, 

- fallen in from neglect. They used to say it was one of the first brick houses 

_ built north of the Limpopo. It crouched on the side of a kopje overlooking 

the little valley, with the mealie lands below, and another flat-topped 
~ scrubby hill rising from them on the other side. Beyond this was the blue 

4 sky. This was all you could see from the paneless windows of the ruin. 

The little valley ran along at right angles to the house, and opened out 

eventually into a vast flat and desert-like plain, right away to the horizon 
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beyond which the great orange sun settled down in a cloud of glory every » 


evening. .. 


We lived not actually under the same roof, for the roof of the one-time — 


living-room (there were no ceilings) had come crashing down during the 
rainy season of the previous year. But our rooms being on either side of the 
fatality had escaped and they still remained more or less rain- and sun- 


proof under those pieces of corrugated-iron still intact. But the open space © 


between, far from being a living-room, was now a mass of rusty iron, 


broken ox-cart wheels and shafts, yokes, bridles, saddles, ropes, old 
decayed and smelling skins, and many coils of barbed and plain wire — 
dumped here after the boundary of the farm had first been fenced off, 


perhaps thirty years ago. 


I used to like this derelict space because part of it, where a strip of roof | 


still stuck upward into space, afforded a little shade. And I had made a 
rough stool which I propped against the wall, and on this I used to sit and 
re-read one of my three books brought out in my one suit-case from 
Ireland. I sat there for an hour during the middle of the day, when the sun 
was strong and fierce overhead. But that was all over now. Van Huyten 
stopped that. It was one of my habits he simply could not tolerate, to see 
me read ; he could not bear to see me contented. As a rule he did not 
return to the ruin in the middle of the day ; a hut had been put up for him 
down in the valley, near the mealie lands where he worked ; it saved him 
walking to and fro. But from the beginning I felt instinctively that I was 
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not wanted in that hut at noon, not that I felt a desire to go there, but some © 


instinct made me make a point of avoiding its vicinity at that time of day. 
I knew he drank there, for in the afternoons he was often quite light- 
hearted, sometimes he would even smile, but the moment he opened his 
mouth there was always that awful acrid smell which came on his breath in 
the heat of the afternoon. Then, later on in the day he would become 
morose and moody, then thoroughly bad-tempered and cruel, until sun- 
down came when we drank together in the ruin and said things we did not 
mean and feared to look each other in the eyes, and I would take ten grains 
of quinine with my whiskey. . . . 

When I first arrived he used to say to me, “‘ Never drink before sundown 
in Africa, but when you do take quinine in it, though don’t imagine that the 
old fever won’t get you in the end.” I used to feel sorry for him then, he 
suffered so much from the malignant form of malaria. Sometimes at night 
I could hear the whole of his bed shaking under the prolonged paroxysms 
of his fevered trembling, and he would groan and scream in delirium. He 
told me once that his mother had had it on her when he was born. ; 

But one day, instead of going to the hut as usual for lunch he came back 
to the ruin just before noon, to fetch some barbed-wire. I had just come in 
and was sitting on the stool, eating some bread. On my knees lay my much- 


soiled copy of Moby Dick. I believe I had already read it six times. I looked — 


up as he entered behind me. He was a big man ; standing there between me 
and the door, he towered over me in silence. His shirt-sleeves were rolled 


| 
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up and there was the grime of weeks on his arms, for once a day he washed 
_ only his hands and face. His old sun-helmet seemed to be clinging to the 
back of semi-bald head, and a nasty look gleamed from out of his little grey, 
blood-shot eyes as they stared down at the book on my knees. Then he 
took one step towards me and grabbed it. Holding it up in his great 
_ gnarled, stained fingers, he scrutinised the dirty cover. 

“ Mo—Moby Dick!” he growled. “ Moby bloody Dick!’ And he 
threw the book into a corner, where it landed on a heap of barbed wire and 
fell asunder in two halves. One half dropped down behind the rusty coil, 
while the other tumbled fluttering to the wooden floor where it lay stretched 
and open and curiously still, like a mortally wounded bird. Van Huyten 
turned and strode away. I picked up my bread and went on eating. 

That night was my last in the ruin. In the evening I refused to drink 
_ with Van Huyten. I had despised him before, now I hated him, suddenly. 
But I think I was more frightened of myself than I was of him. I could not 
bear to see him any more. Something unknown to me leapt up in my chest 
as I thought of him, something that made me catch my breath and made my 
mouth go dry, and my eyes see nothing, nothing but the form of Van 
Huyten casting away my book. . . . It was fear in me ; fear that I might 
be driven to attack him, in spite of myself. And I refused to think of the 
possible consequences, if I did. I knew he hated me. There had been hate 
in his gleaming eyes as he grabbed the book. 

So that evening I refused to drink with him. He was already slightly 
drunk when he came in. He was sitting, swaying a little, on the edge of his 
camp-bed, when I told him so. 

““ Oh, you do, do you ?”’ he leered, threateningly. 

“Yes, I do. I’m fed up,” I said. And with this I slammed the door and 
jumped over the space between my room and his, then slammed mine. 
Which had no lock. So I pulled over the bed, thrust it against the door, and 
lay on it. While I lay there I decided I could live no longer in the ruin, in 
the constant company of Van Huyten. Since it was a big farm some five 
miles in length, I thought, I could quite easily get a hut put up ina day at 
the other end of it, and since I now looked after the cattle and all the live- 
stock without his help while he attended to the mealies and the few acres 
of cotton, there was no longer any need for either of us to see each other 
again, save perhaps upon some urgent matter, In the middle of the night I 
scribbled him a note to this effect and put it outside his door. As I did so I 
could hear him still stamping up and down his room. Then suddenly there 
was a groan and the sound of his body falling on the bed and I closed my 
own door in peace, knowing that I should not be disturbed. : 

At dawn I left with my boy, Maradza, and all my belongings on his head 
for the farm’s most distant kraal, near which I told him to build two huts, 
one for himself and one for me. 

Maradza giggled with happiness almost incessantly for several days before 
he settled down at last to our new life without Van Huyten. 
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I called my new hut “ The Refuge.” It shared very little resemblance 
with the “‘ Refuges ” I had known in the suburbs of Dublin and London, 
But, as you can see, there was a certain real significance in the name I gave it. 
Like most African huts it was round, and built of mopani wood and mud 
plaster. Originally I had had it thatched with bleached grass, but now some 
old pieces of corrugated-iron covered it, less dangerous in the event of fire. 
Two small paneless windows relieved the otherwise almost complete dark- 
ness within. The door I made out of thin posts strung together with wire, 
somewhat similar to those fences you see dividing up the acres of an English’ 
park. After infinite trouble I had put down a rough cement floor, covering 
the ugliest, holiest parts of it with some uncured jackal skins. Altogether 
Maradza and I were very proud of our job. Out of a multitude of twigs and 
leafy bush he had fashioned for himself a small broom with which once a 
week he industriously swept the skins and the cement floor. He took an 
extraordinary joy in doing this ; he would have continued to sweep every. | 
day had he been allowed. For his trouble and ingenuity I presented him 
with an old moth-eaten vest which, having first of all washed it, he took | 
round the whole farm showing it to everyone before he eventually put it on» 
and wore till it was little more than a grey rag, hanging limp and useless — 
from his black neck. - 

The “ Refuge,” and Maradza’s hut, stood on a slight promontory at the 
end of the little valley which gave out on to the vast plain spreading away _ 
on all sides to the straight black line of horizon. That straight line was the — 
end of my world ; I could conceive of nothing existing beyond that line ; 
for me it was the beginning and the end of Africa, the whole of the earth. 
Beyond was mystery, and I never thought about that. . . . 

A few hundred yards away was a large native kraal, deep in a recess of the 
valley, near the little river. Half a mile farther on was the cattle kraal, 
while some three miles beyond this stood the ruin—and Van Huyten. 

It was now nearly four months since I had left the ruin. During the © 
whole of that time only twice had I cast eyes upon the manager, and then — 
only in the distance. One third of a year I had lived here without speaking 
to a man of my own colour. 

One week had elapsed from that afternoon when Van Huyten had thrown — 
away my book, before I received from him a small piece of paper. Plate, the 
boy I had seen Van Huyten knock down with a sjambok, brought it one 
evening just after sundown. There was a tap on the rather rickety 
door of my hut. Plate stood in the doorway, an immense grin displaying 
his perfect white teeth, holding in his hand a piece of crumpled paper. | 

“From Baas Huyten, Inkosi,” said Plate, offering me the message. 
Scrawled over the paper in pencil were three words. ‘“‘ Go to Hell.” I read 


the words again, then looked up at the great black form standing on the 
threshold. 


** Inkost ?”’ he said. 
* Well, what is it, Plate ? ” 
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__ “ I want to stay here, leave Baas Huyten,” he almost pleaded, in his own 
language. I thought for a few moments. It was more than natural Plate 
wished to leave Van Huyten. I should never forget what I had seen happen 
that day between this negro and the Dutchman. But what would Van 
_Huyten do if I kept him here? Would he demand him back ? But how 
would he be able to get him, unless he appeared in person and took him 
_away by force ? And once the others came to know of his deserting Van 
; eo would not they also desert ? I released these thoughts in speech to 
Plate. 
“The others ?” he said, rather surprised. “ The others—if they leave 
_ Baas Huyten they leave the farm—they go long way away—or—or— ” 
_and his eyes turned inward suddenly, their whites glistening large and 
abe in his black face, “‘ —or, Inkosi, they kill Baas Huyten, they kill 
him.” 
__ I tried to appear incredulous of this statement, though I was far from 
_ disbelieving one word he said. Then Plate went on. ‘‘ Inkosi does not know 
_ what Baas Huyten does to us. He thrashes all natives, he bad man. I stay 
_ there one more day /—J—kill Baas Huyten.”’ As the negro spat out the last 
_ few words it seemed that all the muscles in his body drew themselves taut 
in a paroxysm of stifled hate. I decided to risk it. Plate stayed, and shared 
the hut of Maradza from that day. 
_ That was four months ago. It was now early December, and I had heard 
: no more of Van Huyten save through some indirect reports of his continued 
cruelty. In the distance only had I caught sight of him twice. Nor did I 
think of him. Except just lately in connection with that note he had sent 
me months before. Those three words kept recurring in my memory. 
_“* Go to Hell,” he had written. Which generally speaking, means nothing. 
But even now I look back upon that November and December as my 
conception of an earthly hell. I feel sure it will not seem so, written here 
in words, and read during a cold winter’s evening in England. Most 
_ things are “‘ not so bad when they are over,” but to-night I am still shudder- 


_ing at the thought of those weeks in the little valley. 

_ You see, the rains are expected in early September. It was now close 
upon Christmas, and I had not seen so much as a shower since last March, 
‘in Capetown. There was nothing but sun, sun, sun. Every day was the 
same. And this morning, once more that sun. It hovered above the little 
_window-ledge like a vast orange on a blue enamel plate. It heralded yet 
Bother day of heat. I rose from my camp-bed and peered out through the 
_paneless hole that acted as one of the windows to the “ Refuge.’’ Some 
boys were wandering along down in the valley. They used to sing and 
whistle as they wandered to their work. But now they were dumb. And I 
knew their silence to be more eloquent thanacry.... 

I looked up at the corrugated-iron roof above me and saw, through its 
“many holes, the blue sky. Blue, pure azure blue, always blue. How many 
times had I not gazed upon it in wonder in other lands ? Now it had lost 


all its beauty for me. To me now it was the symbol of pain and suffering 
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even of death. For weeks I had looked forward to the sight of a cloud as the 
coming of a great event, as the salvation to the animals I tended, as a relief 
to myself. It seemed a life-time since I had beheld a cloud. Many moments 
of each day were spent in thinking of it, trying to visualise it, wondering 
what shape, form, or size the first blessed sign of rain would take. But each 
day, every day, sun, sun, sun. And with it that clear lucid blueness. Blue, 
pure blue, nothing but blueness. Walking away from the “ Refuge”, I 
noticed the baked earth and the wide cracks cutting their way through the 
reddish, brick-like soil. Even the feet of the cattle were cracked and I had 
to burn cross-cuts on their dwindling hoofs to prevent the creatures from 
losing the foot and decay from reaching the leg. They were more than 
thin, their flanks were hollow and emaciated. Their bones stuck out all 
over their lean bodies ; their skins hung upon them rather than covered 
them, skins that were riddled by bleeding, fly-infested tick sores. 

As I wandered down the valley I saw them standing, all huddled together 
under one of the few trees that ever gave shade, their tongues hanging out, _ 
their mouths motionless, and a hopeless look of ghastly suffering, patiently 
endured, in their watery eyes. They thirsted and were starving, for there 
was very little food and hardly any water to give them. It was not a strange 
sight to find the carcase of a wild buck lying in the dry river-bed or the 
body of a week-old calf, dead, under the eyes of its grief-stricken mother. 
Only the birds lived on, undismayed, finding nourishment in the dried 
berries and the cow-dung before it became baked by the ruthless sun. | 

I was compelled to abandon the disinfectant dip ; the mixing of this’ 
moutt required too much water. Instead, with the help of a scraper and 
some foul-smelling powder, I did what I could for the miserable brutes’ 
whose hides were almost rotten with vermin. But they suffered horribly. 
They flicked their tails with infuriated force, they stamped their feet, they 
bit their bleeding sores, they gnawed the barks of leafless trees and groaned _ 
aloud in their misery. The two ponies seemed to suffer least of all. They 
were under cover in comparative coolness and their thirst was to a certain 
extent assuaged by blocks of salt-stone placed within their reach. But even 
they drooped their heads as if in mourning to those less fortunate than 
themselves. 

_ Inthe evening I came home as usual by way of the river. It was only that 
in name, like most African rivers, and all the moisture that had lurked late 
in the now brown parched grass had long since been absorbed by the 
merciless sun. Sun, sun, sun, always sun. . 
_ The deepest wells were low, almost dry. They had to be guarded day and 
night, to iba thieves from taking their precious substance. As I | 
approached the “‘ Refuge ” I saw that Maradza had already hung up my 
watersack over the door and placed a cup beneath it to catch the treasured 
drops. Washing had long since been abandoned. I behaved and smelled 
like a native, for it is principally dirt that makes a Kaffir smell as he does. 
From the back window of the hut I could see that the strand of plane wire 
suspended from two bushes, from which I was so accustomed to hang my 
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_ drying shirt and shorts, was now alone, bare and useless. For nothing was 
wet that might be dried. 


I remember that night very well, though there was little difference 
between it and all the weeks of previous nights. I remember falling asleep 
on the narrow bed and wondering, as usual, which I dreaded least—the 


_ long days of sun or the longer nights without it. You see, if you lie naked 


on a bed at night and manage to fall asleep when the thermometer has 
already risen beyond the heat of your own blood, you are woken every few 
minutes by the perspiration of your body running in little rivers all over 
your skin. Tributaries from the larger rivers in the hair trickle down from 


_ your forehead into your eyes ; there they stop and form two ponds. And 


when the little eye-basins are full, off flow two larger rivers again, one 
down the cheek and eventually on to the wet sheets, the other down the 
nose, round the corner, and in at the mouth. By that time the streams of 
perspiration have cooled off, and the cold water in a feverish mouth keeps 


_ waking you up. If this fails, the mosquitoes succeed. They pay you out 


in the end for having a clean body. They love cleanliness ; their teeth 
are quite impotent when opposed by layers of Kaffir dirt. Mosquitoes 
command you when in Africa to do as Africans do, and you stupidly 
wait until forced by circumstances, before you obey. 

They hummed and screamed at me all night long, outside the net. Some, 


_ of course, found their way inside and at first, when I heard one little hum 
- approaching I used to bang at the hum with my hand. But if you bang at 
_ hums fifty times in five minutes you arm gets tired. So now I just waited 


till the hum, coming closer, increased in volume of sound to a whining 
scream almost inside my ear, when it ceased suddenly—and I was bitten. 
And while he was biting I gave myself a box on the ear and hoped that the 


_ doctor who told me whining mosquitoes don’t carry malaria was speaking 


the truth... . 
I remember that night, not because Maradza stole into the hut as usual 
towards dawn to tell me that God said it was going to rain immediately, but 


_ because he leapt through the door about half-an-hour after with probably 
_ the only news that could have brought from me more than a murmur of 


surprise and hope. He stood leaning over the bed, digging his black fingers 


‘through the net into my body. 


“ Inkosi !”’ he shouted. ‘‘ Inkosi ! A cloud! A cloud!” 

When I was aware that it was he, and not a strange voice heard in my last 
nightmare, I tore a long rent in my mosquito net in a violent endeavour to 
break out of the bed. 

“ Ubi?” I cried, standing naked in front of him. “ Ubi?” 

Maradza, his eyes alight with excitement, pointed through the window 


towards the top of the opposite hill. I rushed from the “ Refuge” and 
stood scanning the horizon of the hill, beyond the valley. Yes. Yes, there 
was certainly a great black cloud rising up like a parachute in the grey 
_dawn-sky from behind the line of the hill’s horizon. Greyer, darker than 
- the dawn it was, and rising fast, looming up in a belching black mass. As I 
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stood watching it, hardly breathing, I thought I felt a very slight puff of © 
hot wind fan my face. I pulled a long hair out of my head and held it at ~ 
arm’s length. For a moment I watched it hang there from my fingers when, © 
to my surprise and joy, the end of the hair rose, followed by the rest, and it~ 
floated off behind me, drawn away as if by an invisible magnet. In Africa 
they say that a wind always precedes a storm. : 

Then, looking back at the hill-top, what met my eyes made my hands ~ 
grow wet. The blue sky beyond was already blotted out by a great cloud— ~ 
a cloud of smoke. I could smell it, smell the burnt grass-fumes coming to — 
‘me on-the air... .°. ‘ 

“ Fire |” cried Maradza. ‘“‘ Fire! Ican hear it! Icanhearit!” = 

I listened for a moment and heard the sharp, crackling sound coming © 

gradually nearer, being borne down to us on the faint breeze. oe 

Of all the sights and sounds on the African veldt, perhaps what instils 
most anxiety into those who see and hear it is the sight of a cloud of smoke ; 
and the sound of crackling fire. Man becomes then an impotent and puny 
person confronted by the great plain ablaze and encouraged by a breeze. 

Maradza, whose experience of fires was far greater than mine, was already . 
inside the native kraal, rousing every man, woman and child from their 
sleep. I could see them dashing from their huts, scanning for a moment the ; 
dark explosion leaping from the hill into the blue heavens ; then I saw them © 
rushing in a body up the steep slope. My eyes followed them until they — 
looked like large black ants on a dirty brown wall, stopping here and there © 
as they climbed to break some twig- and leaf-covered branches from off a 
bush. There was an evergreen half-way up the hill. I saw them all make _ 
for this which, by the time they had left it, was branchless ; nothing re- 
mained but the naked trunk. On they climbed, higher and higher, this 
little body of black ants, carrying over their shoulders what in the distance 
appeared like so many brooms, some dragging them along behind, and 
others holding several in a bunch before them as they struggled up the stony 
slope towards the ominous crackling beyond the summit of the hill. ThenI, 
too, took to my heels. As I rushed through the cattle kraal I yelled at two © 
milk-boys to leave off work and follow. They dropped their pails and came _ 
running. 

I don’t suppose I shall easily forget what I saw from the summit of that 
hill. In front of me, and on either side away as far as I could see, concealing 
three horizons, a regiment of roaring flame came bearing down upon the 
defenceless valley where it seemed I had spent all my life. I have never felt 
so ridiculously powerless as I did during that moment when for the first 
time I was looking at a ten-mile line of advancing fire. I remember what 
shocked and astounded me most at first was the noise it made. When I had 
come within a hundred yards of it I yelled at some natives to rush back to 
the kraal and fetch some more axes, and I found I was yelling at myself ; 
my voice came back at me, in that mocking, humiliating tone of a natural 
echo. I was merely telling myself to fetch the axes. A boy ten yards away 


failed to hear my voice. 
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One often hears said that a certain man “ works like a nigger ”—an 
" expression emanating probably from the slave-trade days of the seventeenth 
_ and eighteenth centuries. But I had never seen one negro work as I had 
seen some white people work—till that day. 
__ Before me was a long, uninterrupted line of natives, half-in and half-out 
_ of the flames which rose, tall and orange and black, yards above and before 
_ their bent backs. They were bending over in line before the blaze, thrash- 
_ ing the flames at their feet with branches snatched from the bushes as they 
_ mounted the hill. They thrashed as if all their lives they had been waiting 
for this one chance of proving that power of endurance for which, through- 
_ out the world, they have become both famous and infamous. For wasn’t the 
_ negro once bought and sold ? And wasn’t a slave despicable, something not 
_ quite human, horribly near a monkey, wasn’t he, in the eyes of those born 
_ under another sky ? 

They planted their naked feet on the creeping fire, feet gnarled and cut 
and split and as hard as leather, feet immune to pain ; with these they 
_ stamped out the little jumping fits of flame that flitted from one tuft of dried 
_ grass to another, though there was no visible connection of fire between the 
tufts. A shoot of fire shot up there, and the moment it burst into a long 
- tongue a blade from another tuft would be caught, and it burst out here, 
burst out everywhere. 

__ Thus hour after hour, until there was no longer any hope of saving the 
_ little valley, we continued to stamp and thrash out the flames. The natives 
- thrashed like men possessed of devils, with their eyes, nose, and mouth 
~ closed to the anaesthetic fumes which rose in clouds from off the black, 
- charred ground. As the fire rolled along the belly of the earth the reinforced 
_ tongues of flame leapt up the little trees, coursed like hungry red snakes 
along their barren branches, lapping up the crisp paper-like leaves, and 
_ snapping off the branches as if they were so many matches. And down 
came the trees in a crackling fury, and there they lay inert on the 
ground, like charred corpses on a battlefield of fire. é 
While I thrashed and stamped, till the soles of my boots caught alight 
and fell away from my feet, I could hear all the time beside me a native 
leap in, thrash and stamp, stamp and thrash, then leap out again ; and every 
time he came I heard him mutter what sounded like a strangled oath. 
Soon I was borne down on him by a gust of wind bringing with it a cloud of 
fire-flaming branches, twigs, and scorching leaves, blistering my skin as 
they fell. And as I stumbled close to him, at each stamp of his feet I heard 
him spit out the word “ Baas,”’ and with each sweep of his great arms I 
heard him, in a voice full of frightful vengeance, crying, ‘‘ Huyten—Huyten 
-—Huyten.” I half-turned towards him, and as I turned I managed to open 
_ one of my smarting eyes. There beside me, dimly through a cloud of dense 
smoke, I saw the black figure of Plate beating with a heavy sjambok the 
already lifeless body of the manager. He was lying on his back with his 
- mouth open ; the semi-bald head was black, scorched to the skin were the 
twig-like hairs on the arms, and I remember hearing the scrunch of his 
ribs breaking under the blows of the sjambok—just before I fainted. 
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IF DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA HAD 
MARRIED MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


[After the break-up in December 1568 of the Westminster Conference, as a result of 
which Mary Stuart’s responsibility for Darnley’s murder was deliberately left undetermined, 
the captive Queen, while being shifted about from one polite prison to another, became a 
party to half a dozen simultaneous marriage proposals, though she was still married to the 
exiled Bothwell. The most important of the various candidates was the Duke of Norfolk, 
who, though a professed Anglican, was the head of the most powerful Catholic family in the 
country. A large section of the Catholics wanted to see him united with Mary and to use 
the pair of them as a means of Elizabeth’s overthrow and a Roman revival. This marriage 
was by no means universally popular with the Catholic faction, who were looking abroad for a 
more suitable husband for Mary. She at the same time was secretly negotiating for the 
support of Philip II of Spain, in the hope of obtaining his aid towards the restoration of her 
throne. Naturally an alliance was suggested, the three most conspicuous names being the — 
Archduke Charles, Philip’s cousin, and son of the Holy Roman Emperor, Philip himself, and _ 
his illegitimate brother, Don John of Austria. Philip, always cautious and by this time 
thoroughly distrustful of Mary, practised his usual vacillation, and the negotiations came — 
to nothing. Mary continued in captivity, the Norfolk schemes proceeded, and in the end 
cost him his head. Don John remained unmarried and in obscurity until the following year, — 
when he was put in command of a miscellaneous fleet of Spanish, Venetian, Papal and 
Neapolitan galleys, and fought one of the decisive naval actions of history at Lepanto, in — 
the Gulf of Corinth, whereby the Turkish threat to the Mediterranean was effectively 
arrested. A little later he was sent at his own desire to the Netherlands, where he hoped to — 
pacify the rebellious Dutch States by kindness and compromise after Alva had failed with — 
sword and scaffold. Being a young man without inheritance, it was also thought that he might — 
thus carve out a career and kingdom for himself. He failed and died, not without suspicion 
of poison, in 1578, at the age of thirty-three. Apparently Elizabeth’s lovely prisoner had 
captivated his imagination as he had captured that of the English Catholics, for even as the 
glamorous hero of all Christendom, which he was after Lepanto, his thoughts turned to the 
project of freeing her and making her his partner on the throne of a Britain restored to its 
Papal allegiance.] 


HY is it that the world’s most famous love story, after the 
archetypal story of Adam and Eve, is the story of Antony and ~ 
Cleopatra ? I ie one should answer, to begin with because 
of the solid truth of the story of Adam and Eve. I have often — 
wondered whether, when the moderns have done playing with that story, 
burlesquing it, and turning it upside down and tacking on a modern moral 
like a new tail, or expanding it into an evolutionary fantasia that nobody 
can make head or tail of, it will ever occur to anybody to see how sensible 
it is, exactly as it stands. Even if it is an old fable, the old fable is much truer _ 
with the old moral. Christians are not constrained, and least of all Chris- _ 
tians of my own confession, to treat Genesis with the heavy verbatism of 
the Puritan—the Hebraiser who knows no Hebrew. But the curious thing 
is that the more literally we take it the truer it is; and even if it were 
materialised and modernised into a story of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, the old 
moral would still be the sound one. A man naked and with nothing of his 
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_ Own is given by a friend the free run of all the fruits and flowers of a very 
_ beautiful estate ; and only asked to promise that he will not interfere 
with one particular fruit-tree. If we all talk till we are as old as Methuselah, 
the moral remains the same for any honourable man. If he breaks his word 
he is a cad ; if he says, “‘ I broke my word because I believe in breaking all 
limitations and expanding into infinite progress and evolution,” he is ten 
times more of a cad; and has, moreover, become a bore as well as a 
_ bounder. But it is this modern suggestion, that Man was right to be bored 
with Eden and to demand evolution (otherwise mere change), that is very 
_ relevant to the question I have asked about Antony and Cleopatra. It is 
also very relevant to the question I am going to ask about two other famous 
figures in history : a woman and a man. 
For upon this modern theory the Fall was really the Fall; for it was 
_ the first action that had only tedium as a motive. Progress began in 
_ boredom ; and, heaven knows, it sometimes seems likely to end in it. 
_ And no wonder ; for of all utter falsehoods the most false, I think, is this 
- notion that men can be happy in movement, when nothing but dullness 
drives them on from behind. Children, and such happy people, can go 
on from something they really like to something they will like more. But 
if ever there was a whisper that might truly come from the devil, it is the 
‘suggestion that men can despise the beautiful things they have got, and 
- only delight in getting new things because they have not got them. It is 
_ obvious that, on that principle, Adam will tire of the tree just as he has 
tired of the garden. ‘‘ It is enough that there is always a beyond ”’; that 
_ is, there is always something else to get tired of. All progress based on 
- that mood is truly a Fall; man did fall, does fall, and we can to-day see 
him falling. It is the great progressive proposition: that he must seek 
- only for enjoyment because he has lost the power to enjoy. 
| Now this shadow of failure on all fame and civilisation which the 
agnostic poet preferred to call ‘‘ the something that infects the world ”’ and 
I shall cause general pain by calling Original Sin, does manifest itself 
_ markedly in the sort of historical legends that exist. But I would urge here 
_ that it appears especially in the historical legends that do not exist. I refer 
especially to that grand historical episode of the heroic honeymoon, 
otherwise called the marriage of pure minds, which I study here as closely 
_ as is possible in a case that does not exist. It is a remarkable fact, when we 
consider how much happiness love has doubtless given to makind as a 
whole, that mankind has never pointed to any great historical example of a 
hero and a heroine wedded in a way entirely worthy of them ; of a great 
man and a great woman united by a great love that was entirely supreme 
_ and satisfying, as in the tradition of the gigantic loves of Eden. Anybody 
_ who imagines that I am talking pessimism, about ordinary people in love, 
will impute to me the very reverse of what I mean. Millions of people have 
_ been happy in love and marriage, in the ordinary way of human happiness ; 
but then that precisely consists in a certain commonsense admission of 
- original sin ; in humility and pardon and taking things as they come. But 
L' 2U 
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there has not been any example on the grand scale, of a perfect marriage 
that has remained in human memory like a great monument. All those 
monuments, though often of the purest marble, hewn from the loftiest 
mountain, have very clearly across them the crack from the earthquake 
in the beginning. The noblest knight of the Middle Ages, St. Louis, was 
less happy in his marriage than in all other relations. Dante did not marry 
Beatrice ; he lost his love in infancy and only found her again in Paradise 
or in a dream. Nelson was a great lover, but we cannot say that his love 
made him more great, since it made him do in Naples the only mean 
action of his life. These historic examples have become legends or tra-_ 
ditions ; but they have become tragic traditions. And the central literary 
tradition of all is that typically tragic one I have named, in which even 
perfect love was whimsically imperfect, and certainly suffered by very 
imperfect people ; in which the hero learned no lesson except delay, in 
which the heroine inspired nothing except defeat ; in which romance made > 
him less than a Caesar and has unkindly compared her to a snake; in 
which the man was weakened by love and the woman by lovers. Men 
have taken Antony and Cleopatra as the perfect love story, precisely because © 
it is the imperfect love story. It mirrors the thwarting, the unworthiness, © 
the disproportion which the y have felt as spoiling so many splendid 
passions and divine desires ; and mirrors them all the more truly because 
the mirror is cracked. I imagine that poets will never leave off writing — 
about Antony and Cleopatra ; and all they write will be in the mood of that 
great French poet of our own time, who describes the Roman warrior 
gazing into the unfathomable eyes of the Egyptian queen, and seeing 
beneath a spinning and sparkling light the eddies of a vast sea, filled with © 
the rout of all his ships. i 
I have here dared to call up out of the dust another warrior, whose 
destiny turned also with the topsails and high poops of the galleys ; and 
another woman, whose legend also has been sometimes twisted into the 
legend of a snake. There was never any doubt about the beautiful colours — 
or graceful curves of the snake ; but, in fact, the woman was not a snake, — 
but very much of a woman ; even by the account of those who call her a ; 
wicked woman. And the man was not only a warrior, but a conqueror ; | 


ware 


and his great ships sweep through history not merely to defeat, but to a 
high deliverance ; in which he did not lose the Empire, but saved the world. 
Whatever else we may think of the woman, none can doubt where her 
heart would have been in that battle, or what sort of song of praise she 
would have sent up after that victory. There was much about her that was 
militant, though her life might well have sickened her of militancy ; there 
was much about him that was sensitive and sympathetic with that wider 
world of culture for which her soul sickened till she died. They were made 
for each other ;_ they were in fact those heroic lovers, or that perfect human 
pair, for whom we have looked elsewhere in history in vain. There was 
only one small defect in their purple and impassioned love-story ; and that 
is that they never met. 
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In truth, this dream began to drift through my mind when I first read a 


- parenthetical remark by Andrew Lang, in a historical study about Philip 


of Spain. Referring to the King’s half-brother, the famous Don John of 
Austria, Lang remarked casually : ‘‘ He intended to carry off Mary, Queen 
of Scots,” and added caustically “‘ He was incapable of fear.” Of course 
nobody is incapable of fear. He was certainly, in the common sense, 
incapable of obeying fear ; but, if I understand the type, he was not in- 


_ capable of enjoying fear as an element in a mystery like that of love. It is 


exactly because love has lost that slight touch of fear, that it has become in 


_ our time so flat and flippant and vulgar ; when it has not become labori- 


ously biological, not to say bestial. And Mary was dangerous as well as 
in danger ; that heart-shaped face looking out of the ruff in so many 
pictures was like a magnet, a talisman, a terrible jewel. There was, even 


_ then, in the idea of eloping with the tragic yet attractive Franco-Scottish 


princess, all the ancient savour of the romances about delivering a lady 
from dragons, or even disenchanting her out of the shape of a dragon. 
But though the idea was romantic, it was also in a sense what is now called 
psychological ; for it exactly answered the personal needs of two very 
extraordinary personalities. 

If ever there were a man who ought to have rounded off his victorious 
career by capturing something more human and spiritual and satisfying 


__ than wreaths of laurel or flags of defeated foes, it was Don John of Austria. 
_ Because his actual historical life rises on a wave of conquest in relation to 
_ these things, and then sinks again into something less epical and simple, 
his life has something of the appearance of an anti-climax ; and reads like 
- a mere stale maxim that all victories are vanities. He tried to crown his 


chief exploit by founding a kingdom of his own, and was prevented by 
the jealousy of his brother; he then went, somewhat wearily, I imagine, 
as the representative of the same brother to the Flemish fields laid waste 


by the wars of the Dutch and the Duke of Alva. He set out to be more 
_ merciful and magnanimous than the Duke of Alva; but he died in a net 
or tangle of policies ; of which the only touch of poetry was a suggestion 
of poison. 


b 
a 


But in that broad and golden dawn of the Renaissance, full of classical 


_ legends, carrying off Mary Stuart would have been like carrying off Helen 
of Troy. In that red sunset of the old chivalric romance (for the sunrise 
and the sunset were both in that bewildering sky) it would have seemed a 
_ magnificent materialisation of one of those strange and stately public love 
_ affairs, or knightly services, which preserved something of the Courts of 


Love and the pageant of the Troubadours; as when Rudel publicly 
pledged himself to an unknown lady in a castle in the east, almost as dis- 
tant as a castle east of the sun; or the sword of Bayard sent across the 
mountains its remote salute to Lucretia. That one of these great loves of 
the great should actually be achieved in the grand style, that, I fancy, 
would have been a wildly popular episode in that epoch. And to the career 
of Don John it would have given a climax and a clue of meaning which its 
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merely military successes could not give ; and handed his name down in 
history and (what is much more important) in legend and literature, as a 
happier Antony married to a nobler Cleopatra. And when he looked into 
her eyes he would not see only bright chaos and the catastrophe of Actium, 
the ruin of his ships and his hopes of an imperial throne ; but rather the’ 
flying curve and crescent of the Christian ships, sweeping to the rescue 
of the Christian captives, and blazed upon their golden sails the sun- 
burst of Lepanto. 7 
The converse is also true. If ever there were a woman who was mani- 
festly meant, destined, created, and as it were crying aloud to be carried off 
by Don John of Austria, or some such person, it was Mary, Queen of Scots. 
If ever there were awoman who went to seed for want of meeting any sort — 
of man who was anything like her equal, it was she. The tragedy of her 
life was not that she was abnormal, but that she was normal. It was the 
crowd all round her that was abnormal. There is almost a sort of antic 
allegory, in that sense, in such accidents as the fact that Rizzio had a hump — 
and Bothwell some sort of a squint. If her story seems now to be steeped _ 
in morbidity, it was because the mob was morbid. Unfortunately for this - 
ill-fated queen, she was not morbid. It is the other characters, each in his — 
own way, which pass before us in misshapen outlines like the dwarfs | 
and lunatics in some tropic tragedy of Ford or Webster, dancing round a 
deserted queen. And, by a final touch, all these ungainly figures seem more 
tolerable than the one that is externally elegant, the hollow doll, Darnley ; 
just as a handsome waxwork can seem more uncanny than an ugly man. 
In that sense she had seen handsome men and ugly men and strong men — 
and clever men; but they were all half-men ; like the hideous cripples © 
imagined by Flaubert, living in their half-houses with their half-wives — 
and half-children. She never met a complete man; and Don John was 
very complete. In that sense she had been given many things: the crown 
of Scotland, the prospect of the crown of France, the prospect of the 
crown of England. She had been given everything except fresh air and the 
sunlight treatment ; and all that is typified by the great ships with their 
golden castles and their leaping flags, that go forth to meet the winds of : 
the world. t 
We know now why Mary Stuart was killed. She was not killed for 
having killed her husband, even if she had killed her husband ; and recent 
study of the Casket Letters suggests that her enemies are more clearly 
convicted of forgery than she was ever convicted of murder. She was not 
killed for trying to kill Elizabeth, even if the whole story of trying to kill _ 
Elizabeth were not a fiction employed by those who were trying to kill — 
Mary. She was not killed for being beautiful; that is one of the many 
ee slanders on poor Elizabeth. She was killed for being in good 
eaith. 
Perhaps she was the only person who was ever condemned and executed 
merely for being in good health. The legend which represented Eliza- — 
beth as a lioness and Mary as a sort of sickly snake is largely abandoned ; 
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anyhow, it is the very reverse of the fact. Mary was very vigorous; a 
_ Strong rider, and as a dancer almost ready to outrun the Modern Girl. 
Curiously enough, her contemporary portraits do not convey much of 
her charm, but do convey a great deal of her vigour. But, as anyone may 
have noticed in the animal spirits of some of the finest actresses, vigour has 
sometimes a great deal to do with charm. Now it was essential to the policy 
_ of Cecil that Mary should die before Elizabeth, and Mary, despite her 
misfortunes, did not show the smallest disposition to die. Elizabeth, on 
the other hand, was still dying rather than still living. And when the 
_ Catholic heir inherited, it might go ill with the Protestant lords. They 
therefore applied to Mary, at Fotheringay, one of the sharpest possible 
remedies for good health, which has seldom been known to fail. 
: Her energy, which had thus brought her to her death, had also brought 
her through her life ; and may be the key to many of the riddles of her 
_ life. It may be that her repeated ill-luck in marriage embittered her more 
than it might a woman less normal and elemental; and that the very 
_ levities, which led to her being painted as a harlot or a vampire, sprang 
_ from her primary fitness to be a mother and wife. It may be (for all I 
_ know) that a fairly healthy person, in such a horrible experience, might 
_ have wasted her natural instincts on some violent adventurer like Both- 
_ well; those things are always possible ; but I confess I could never see 
that in this case they were necessary. I have often fancied that the alliance 
_ may have been more politic, and even cynical, than appeared to that fine 
' romantic novelist, the forger of the Casket Letters. Or it might have been 
_ surrender to a sort of blackmail ; it might have been many things. Any- 
- how, being surrounded by brutes, she chose the best brute ; though he 
_ is always represented as the worst. He was the only one of them who was 
aman as well as a brute; and a Scotsman as well as a man. He at least 
never betrayed her to Elizabeth ; and all the others did nothing else. 
He kept the borders of her kingdom against the English like a good subject 
_ and a normal soldier ; and she might very well have thrown herself under 
_ his protection for that alone. But whether or not she sought satisfaction in 
such a marriage, I am sure that she never found satisfaction in it; I am 
sure she found only a new phase of the long degradation of living with her 
_inferiors. 
‘There was always in her heart a hunger for civilisation. It is an appetite 
not easily appreciated now, when people are so over-civilised that they can 
only have a hunger for barbarism. But she loved culture as the Italian 
- artists of the previous century had loved it ; as something not only beauti- 
- ful but bright and shining and new; like Leonardo’s first sketches of 
_ flying-machines or the full revelations of perspective and light. She was 
the Renaissance chained up like a prisoner ; just as Don John was the 
Renaissance roaming the world like a pirate. This was, of course, the 
_ perfectly simple explanation of her frequent and friendly toleration of a 
_ hunchback like Rizzio and a young lunatic like Chastelard. They were 
Italy and France ; they were music and letters ; they were singing-birds 
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from the south who had happened to perch on her window-sill. If there 
are still any historians who suppose that they were anything more to her 
than that, especially in the case of the Italian secretary, I can only say 
- that such learned old gentlemen must be pretty much on the moral and 
mental level of Darnley and his company of cut-throats. Even if she were 
a wicked woman, there is no sense in supposing that she was not an in- 
telligent woman, or that she never wished to turn from her laborious and 
life-long wickedness for a little intelligent conversation. The apology for 
my own (somewhat belated) experiment in match-making is that she might 
have been very different, when married to a man who was quite as brave 
as Bothwell and quite as intelligent as Rizzio, and, in a more practical and 
useful fashion, at least as romantic as Chastelard. . 
But we must not be romantic; that is, we must not concern ourselves — 
with the real feelings of real and recognisable human beings. It is not 
allowed. We must now sternly turn our attention to scientific history ; 
that is, to certain abstractions which have been labelled the Elizabethan - 
Settlement, the Union, the Reformation, and the Modern World. I will 
leave the Romantics, those unpresentable Bohemians (with whom, of 
course, I would not be seen for worlds), to decide at what date and crisis 
they would like Don John finally to fulfil his design ; whether his shining — 
ship is to appear in the wide water of the Forth as the mad mob in Edin- 
burgh is waving scurrilous scrolls and banners before the window of the 
queen ; or, on the contrary, a dark boat with a solitary figure is to slide ~ 
across the glassy stillness of Loch Leven ; or a courier hot with haste in 
advance of a new army hurl a new challenge into the bickering parleys of | 
Carberry, or a herald emblazoned with God knows what eagles and castles — 
and lions (and presumably a bar sinister) blow a trumpet before the barred 
portals of Fotheringay. 1 leave that to them; they know all about it. 1} 
am an earnest and plodding student of the dry scientific details of history ; | 
and we really must consider the possible effect on such details as England, — 
Scotland, Spain, Europe, and the world. We must suppose, for the sake _ 
of argument, that Don John was at least sufficiently strong to assert her 
claim to sovereignty in Scotland to begin with; and, despite the un-_ 
pleasant moralising of the mob in Edinburgh, I think such a restoration | 
would have been generally successful in Scotland. Professor Phillimore ! | 
used to say that the tragedy of Scotland was that she had the Reformation — 
without the Renaissance. And I certainly think that, while Mary and the 
southern prince were discussing Plato and Pico della Mirandola, john 
Knox would have found himself a little out of his depth. But on the — 
assumption of popular rulers and a strong Spanish backing, which is the _ 
essence of this fantasy, I should say that a people like the Scots would — 
have gobbled up the strong meat of the Revival of Learning quicker than 
anybody else. But in any case, there is another point to be considered. If 
the Scots did not figure prominently in the Renaissance, they had, in their 
own way, figured most brilliantly in the Middle Ages. Glasgow was one of 7 
the oldest universities ; Bruce was counted the fourth knight in Christen- _ 
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dom ; and Scotland, not England, continued the tradition of Chaucer. 
The chivalrous side of the regime would surely have awakened noble 
memories, even in that ignoble squabble. I must here unfortunately omit 
a very fine chapter from the unpublished Romance, in which the lovers 
ride down to Melrose (if necessary by moonlight) to the reputed resting- 
place of the Heart of Bruce ; and recall (in ringing phrases) how Spanish 
and Scottish spears had once charged side by side upon the Saracen, and 
hurled far ahead, like a bolt above the battle, the heart of a Scottish King. 
This fine piece of prose must not delay us, however, from facing the next 
fact ; which is that Mary, once safe, would survive as the Queen of Eng- 
land as well as Scotland. It is enough to say that mediaeval memories 
might have awakened in the north; and the Scots might even have re- 
membered the meaning of Holyrood. 
Don John died trying to keep his temper with Dutch Calvinists, about 
ten years before the affair of the Armada ; and, much as I admire him, I 
am glad he did. I do not want my individual dream or romance, about the 
rescue and elopement of Mary Stuart, mixed up with that famous inter- 
national collision, in which as an Englishman I am bound to sympathise 
with England and as an Anti-Imperialist with the smaller nation. But, it 
may be said, how can an Englishman in any case reconcile himself to a 
_ romance that would involve the Elizabethan policy being overthrown by a 
_ Spanish prince and the throne occupied by a Scottish queen ; or some part at 
_ least of the Armada’s purposes achieved ? To which I answer that such a 
- question recoils ruinously on those who ask it. Let them merely compare 
what might have happened with what did happen. Was Mary a Scot? ° 
- We endured one in her son. Was Don John a foreigner ? We submitted 
_ to one when we expelled the grandson of her son. Mary was as English as 
James the First. Don John was as English as George the First. The fact 
_ is that, whatever else our policy of insular religion (or whatever we call it) 
_may have done, it certainly did not save us from alien immigration, or 
even from alien invasion. Some may say we could not accept a Spaniard, 
when we had been recently fighting the Spaniards. But, when we did 
accept a Dutch prince, we had been recently fighting the Dutch. Blake as 
well as Drake might complain that his victories had been reversed ; and 
that we had, after all, allowed the broom of Van Tromp to sweep not only 
the English seas, but the English land. A whole generation before the first 
George came from Hanover, William of Orange had marched across Eng- 
land with an invading army from Holland. If Don John had really brought 
an Armada with him (and Armadas are often awkward during elopements) 
‘he could hardly have inflicted a heavier humiliation on us than that. But, 
_of course, the truth is that I am sensitive on the point of patriotism r much 
more sensitive than anybody was in those days. Extreme nationalism is a 
relatively new religion ; and what these people were thinking of was the old 
sort of religion. It really made a great difference to them that Dutch 
William was a Calvinist while Don John was a Catholic ; and that whatever 
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That brings me to a much more vital phase of my vision of what never 
happened. But those who expect me to break forth into thunders of 
theological anathema will here be rather abruptly disappointed. ’ 
It has been remarked, and not untruly, that the Papacy seemed curiously 
negligent of the northern danger from Protestantism. It was ; but chiefly 
because it was not at all negligent of the eastern danger from Islam. 
Throughout all that period Pope after Pope issued appeal after appeal to 
the princes of Europe to combine in defence of all Christendom against the 
Asiatic attack. They had hardly any response ; and only a scratch fleet of 
their own galleys, with some Venetian, Genoese and others, could be sent to 
stop the Turk from sweeping the whole Mediterranean. This is the huge 
historic fact which the northern doctrinal quarrel has concealed ; and 
that is why I am not concerned here with the northern doctrinal quarrels. 
That age was not the age of the Reformation. It was the age of the last 
great Asiatic invasion, which very nearly destroyed Europe. About the 
time the Reformation was beginning, the Turks, in the very middle of 
Europe, destroyed at a blow the ancient kingdom of Bohemia. About the — 
time the Reformation had finished its work, the hordes out of Asia were 
besieging Vienna. They were foiled by the stroke of Sobieski the Pole, as a 
hundred years before by the stroke of Don John of Austria. But they came_ 
as near as that to submerging the cities of Europe. It must also be remem- 
bered that this last Moslem thrust was really a savage and incalculable 
thing, compared with the first thrust of Saladin and the Saracens. The 
high Arab culture of the Crusades had long perished ; and the invaders” 
were Tartars and Turks and a rabble from really barbarous lands. It was 
not the Moors but the Huns. It was not Saladin against Richard or Aveta 
roes against Aquinas ; it was something much more like the worst and 
wildest shocker about the Yellow Peril. 
I have a great respect for the real virtues and the sane if sleeping virility 
of Islam. I like that element in it that is at once democratic and dignified ; 
I sympathise with many elements in it which most Europeans (and all 
Americans) would call lazy and unprogressive. But when all allowance 
has been made for these moral merits, of the simpler sort, I defy anybody 
with a sense of cultural comparison to tolerate the image of Europe of the 
Renaissance given up to Bashi-Bazouks and the wild Mongol mobs of the 
decline. But it is almost as bad if we consider only the vetoes of primitive 
Islam ; and most of its virtues were vetoes. When all is said, to the eye f 
of Mediterranean men especially, there passed across their shining sea 
merely the shadow of a great Destroyer. What they heard was the voice 
of Azrael rather than Allah. Theirs was the vision that would have been _ 
the background of my dream ; and lifted all its nobler figures, English, 
Spanish, or Scottish, into the altitudes of defiance and martyrdom. The 
dry wind that drove before it a dust of broken idols was threatening the 
poised statues of Angelo and Donatello, where they shine on the high places 
around the central sea; and the sand of the high deserts descended, like 
moving mountains of dust and thirst and death, on the deep culture of the 
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sacred vines, and the songs and the deep laughter of the vineyards. And 
above all, those clouds that were closing round them were like the curtains 

of the harem, from whose corners look out the stony faces of the eunuchs ; 

there spread like a vast shadow over shining courts and closing spaces the 

silence of the East, and all its dumb compromise with the coarseness of 
“man. These things, above all, were closing in upon that high and thwarted 

romance of the perfect Knight and Lady, which men of the Christian 

blood can never attain and never abandon ;_ but which these two alone, 
_ perhaps, might have attained and made one flesh. 

Historians quarrel about whether the English under Elizabeth perferred 
the Prayer-Book or the Mass-Book. But surely nobody will quarrel about 
whether they preferred the Crescent or the Cross. The learned dispute 

| about how England was divided into Catholics and Protestants. But 
_ nobody will dispute what England would have felt, when told that the whole 
world was now desperately divided into Christians and Mohammedans. 
In short, I think that under this influence England would have simply 
broadened its mind ; even if it were only broadened to take in a big battle 
instead of a small battle. Of that broader battle, and our best chances in it, 
- Don John of-Austria was universally regarded as the incarnation and the 
_ uplifted sign. Not only the praise due to heroes, but the flattery inevitably 
paid to princes, would have carried that triumph before him wherever he 
_ went like a noise of trumpets. Everybody would have felt in him both the 
_ Renaissance and the Crusade ; as those two things are warp and woop 
in the golden tapestries of Ariosto. Everybody would have felt both the 
rebirth of Europe and its all-but death. Nor need the praise have come 
_merely from any common flatterers. All good Englishmen could have be- 
come good Europeans; I should express my meaning better if I said 
great Europeans. In all that crowd, perhaps, only Shakespeare could 
not have been greater. And yet I am not so sure; for he might certainly 
have been gayer. Whatever his politics were, there is no doubt that his 
' tragedies are eternally twisted and tortured with something like an obses- 
sion about usurpation and slain kings and stolen crowns ; and all the in- 
security of royal and every other right. Nobody knows how his heart, if 
not his mind, might have expanded in that truly “ glorious summer ”’ of a 
sovereignty which satsified his sixteenth-century hunger for a heroic and 
‘high-hearted soverign. He at least would not have been indifferent to the 
significance of the great triumph in the Mediterranean. Supporters of the 
extreme spiritual insularity have often quoted the great lines in which 
Shakespeare praised England, as something separate and cut-off by the 
sea. They rather tend to forget what he really praised her for : 


5 This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 
— Feared by their breed and famous by their birth, 
< Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

- ea For Christian service and true chivalry, 

4 : As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son. 
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I really think that the man who wrote those lines would have welcomed 
the victor of Lepanto almost as warmly as he must have welcomed a Scotch 
Calvinist who was frightened of a drawn dirk. 
About Mary I imagine there would have been no difficulty at all. Mary 
was the perfectly legitimate heir to the throne of England, which is more 
than can be said for Elizabeth. The general sense of loyalty to the legiti- 
mate sovereign, which was enormously strong in England, would have 
flowed towards her more freely than towards Elizabeth ; because she was” 
a more popular and approachable sort of person. She who had so often, 
and perhaps too often, kindled love even in the very house of hatred, might 
surely have been loved sufficiently in a happier household of love enthron-_ 
ed, as in the glowing palace of René of Provence. I see no difficulty about 
her popularity ; but even her husband, whether he were called Consort or 
King, might surely, to say the least of it, have been as popular as any other 
king-consort. I will not say he would be more popular than William of 
Orange ; for he could not be less. But the English can be polite to foreign-_ 
ers, even foreign consorts. Tennyson, as Poet Laureate, was struck by the _ 
resemblance between Prince Albert and an ideal knight of the Round 
Table. Ben Jonson, as Poet Laureate, would not have to stretch polite- 
ness quite so far, in order to compare Don John to an Arthurian knight. 
At least nobody could say he was a carpet-knight. But, what is much more 
important, Britain would have been in another and more real sense back in” 
Arthurian times. It would be defending the whole tradition of Roman 
culture and Christian morals against heathens and barbarians from the 
ends of the earth. If that had been fully realised, do you think anyone 
would have gone about asking whether a good Calvinist ought to be a 
Supralapsarian or a Sublapsarian ? It would no longer be a provincial 
question of whether some Puritan trooper had knocked the nose off a 
stone saint in Salisbury Cathedral ; it would be a question of whether some | 
dervish out of the desert should dance among the shattered fragments of 
the Moses of Michael Angelo. All normal Christians, if they had under- _ 
stood the peril, would have closed up in defence of Christendom. And 
England would have got glory in the battle, as she did when that ship with 
crimson sails carried the English leopards to the storming of Acre. ; 
It might, I fear, have meant a certain amount of hostility to France ;__ 
the rival of the Spanish-Austrian combination ; though even here there 
are reconciling influences and Mary’s sympathies would always have been 
with the country of her youth and her most famous poem. But, anyhow, it 
would not have been like the hostility to France, or rather blind hatred of 
France, which we did inherit from the victory of the Whigs. It would 
have been more like the mediaeval wars with the French, waged by men — 
who were half French themselves. The English conquests in France were a 
sort of eddy and backwash of the original French conquest in England ; 
the whole business was almost a civil war. For there was more Interna- 
tionalism in mediaeval war than there is in modern peace. The same was 
true of the actual wars which did break out between France and Spain ; 
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they did not break the inner unity of the Latin culture. Louis the Four- 
_ teenth was guilty of a slight exaggeration in saying that the mountains 
_ called the Pyrenees have entirely disappeared from the landscape. Many 
careful tourists have verified their existence and reported the royal error. 
But there was this truth in it; that the Pyrenees were in every sense a 
natural division. The Straits of Dover soon became a very unnatural 
division. They became a spiritual abyss, not between different patron 
saints but between different gods ; perhaps between different universes. 
The men who fought at Crecy and Agincourt had the same religion—to 
_ disregard. But the men who fought at Blenheim and at Waterloo had this 
entirely novel feature—that the English had an equal hatred for French 
_ religion and for French irreligion. ‘They could not understand the ideals 
of either side in the great civil war of all civilisation. The limitation was 
_ feally rather like the Straits of Dover, being both narrow and bleak and 
_ dangerous enough to be decisive ; bitter as the sea and aptly symbolised 
_ by sea-sickness. | 
_ But this linking up of Europe in the Renaissance would have made 
_ easier and not harder the linking up of Europe in the Revolution ; in the 
- sense of the general reform that was really rational and necessary in the 
_ eighteenth century. It would have been larger and clearer in its tests and 
ideals, if it had not been anticipated by a mere triumph of the richest 
aristocrats over the English crown. If England had not become entirely 
_ acountry of squires, it might have become like Spain, a country of peasants; 
_ or at any rate remained a country of yeomen. It might have stood the siege 
_ of commercial exploitation and commercial decline, of mere employment 
followed by mere unemployment. It might have learned the meaning of 
_ equality as well as liberty. I know at least one Englishman who wishes to- 
_ day that he were as hopeful about the immediate future of England as 
_ about the immediate future of Spain. But in my vision they might have 
_ learned from each other and produced, among other things, one prodigious 
_ consequence : America would be a very different place. 
_. There was a moment when all Christendom might have clustered to- 
~ gether and crystallised anew, under the chemistry of the new culture ; 
-and yet have remained a Christendom that was entirely Christian. There 
was a moment when Humanism had the road straight before it; but, 
_what is even more important, the road also straight behind it. It might 
_ have been a real progress, not losing anything of what was good in the past. 
_ The significance of two people like Mary Stuart and Don John of Austria 
_ is that in them Religion and the Renaissance had not quarrelled ; and they 
kept the faith of their fathers, while full of the idea of handing on new 
conquests and discoveries to their sons. They drew their deep instincts 
from mediaeval chivalry without refusing to feed their intellects on the 
-sixteenth-century learning; and there was a moment when this spirit 
might have pervaded the whole world and the whole Church. There was a 
‘moment when religion could have digested Plato as it had once digested 
Aristotle. For that matter, it might have digested all that is soundest in 
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Rabelais and Montaigne and many others ; it might have condemned some 
things in these thinkers ; as it did in Aristotle. Only the shock of the new 
discoveries could have been absorbed, to a great extent indeed it was 
absorbed, by the central Christian tradition. What darkened that dawn 
was the dust and smoke from the struggles of the dogmatising sectaries in 
Scotland, in Holland, and eventually in England. But for that, on the 
Continent, the heresy of Jansenism had never so much overshadowed the 
splendour of the Counter-Reformation. And England would have gone 
the way of Shakespeare rather than the way of Milton; which latter 
degenerated rapidly into the way of Muggleton. ; 

There is perhaps, therefore, something more than a fancy, certainly 
something more than an accident, in this connection between the two 
romantic figures and the great turning-point of history. They might really 
have turned it to the right rather than the left ; or at least prevented it 
from turning too far to the left. The point about Don John of Austria is 
that, like Bayard and a few others in that transition, he was unmistakably — 
the original mediaeval knight, with the wider accomplishments and am- — 
bitions of the Renaissance added to him. But if we look at some of his” 
contemporaries, as for instance, at Cecil, we see an entirely new type, in 
which there is no such combination or tradition. A man like Cecil is not 
chivalrous, does not want to be chivalrous, and (what is most important 
of all) does not pretend to be chivalrous. Of course there was sham chi- 
valry, as there is a sham of everything; and mean and treacherous mediaeval 
men made a false parade of it with pageants and heraldry. But a mean man > 
like Cecil did not make any parade of it, or any pretence of it. So far as he 
knew or cared, it had gone clean out of the world. Yet in fact it had not 
gone ; and a great rally of it among his foes would still have commanded — 
the natural loyalty of Europeans. That is what makes this story so strange ; ; 
that the forces were there for the deliverance. The Romance of the North _ 
could really have replied to the Romance of the South, the rose crying to 
the laurel ; and she who had changed songs with Ronsard, and he who had > 
fought side by side with Cervantes, might truly have met by the very tide 
and current of their time. It was as if a great wind had turned northward, — 
bearing a gallant ship ; and far away in the north a lady opened her lattice 
upon the sea. 

It never happened. It was too natural to happen. I had almost said it was — 
too inevitable to happen. Anyhow, there was nothing natural, let alone 
inevitable, about what did happen. Now and again Shakespeare, with a 
horror almost bordering on hysteria, will thrust into the limelight some 
clown or idiot, to suggest, against the black curtain of tragedy, this incon- 
gruity and inconsequence in the things that really do happen. The dark — 
curtains open and there comes forth something ; certainly not the Lion 
of Lepanto clad in gold, not the Heart of Holyrood, the queen of the poets, 
who called up the songs of Ronsard and Chastelard ; but something quite 
different and doubtless a sort of comic relief : Jacobus Rex, the grotesque 
king ; clumsy, querulous, padded like an armchair ; pedantic ; perverted. 
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He had been brought up carefully by the elders of the True Kirk, and he 


- did them credit ; piously explaining that he could not bring himself to 


save his mother’s life because of the superstition to which she was attached. 
He was a good Puritan ; a typical Prohibitionist ; intolerant of tobacco : 
more tolerant of torture and murder and things yet more unnatural. For 
though he shook with terror at the very shape of the shining sword, he had 
no difficulty about consigning Fawkes to the rack ; and when death had 
merely been attained by the art of poisoning, he was ready with a pardon, 
as he cowered under the threats of Carr. What things lay behind those 


_ threats and that pardon there is here, I am glad to say, no need to inquire ; 


but the stink of that court, as it reaches us through the purlieus of the 


_ Overbury Murder, is such as to make us turn for fresh air, I will not say to 


the ideal loves of Mary and Don John of Austria, which I have merely 
imagined, but to the very worst version of the bloody loves of Mary 
and Bothwell which their most furious enemies have denounced. Com- 
pared with all that, loving Bothwell would be as innocent as plucking a 
rose, and killing Darnley as natural as pulling up a weed. 

And so, after that one wild glimpse of the possibility of the impossible, 
we sink back at the best into a series of third-rate things. Charles the First 
was better, a man sad and proud, but good so far as a man can be good with- 
out being good-humoured. Charles the Second was good-humoured 


without being good ; but the worst of him was that his life was a long 


surrender ; James the Second had his grandfather’s virtues, so far as they 
went, and was therefore betrayed and broken. Then came William the 


_ Dutchman, with whom there again enters the savour of something sinist- 
- ter and alien. I would not suggest that such Calvinists were Antinomian 


Calvinists; but there is something strange in the thought that twice, in 
_ that time, there entered with that unnatural logic the rumour and savour of 


unnatural desire. But by the time we come to Anne and the first featureless 
George, it is no longer the King that counts. Merchant princes have super- 
seded all other princes ; England is committed to mere commerce and the 


capitalist development ; and we see successively established the National 
Debt, the Bank of England, Wood’s Halfpence, the South-Sea Bubble, 
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. and all the typical institutions of Business Government. I will not discuss 
here whether the modern sequel, with its cosmopolitan trusts, its complicat- 


ed and practically secret financial control, its march of machinery and its 


_ effacement of private property and personal liberty, be on the whole good 
~ or bad. I will only express an intuition that, even if it is very good, some- 


thing else might have been better. I need not deny that in certain respects 
the world has progressed in order and philanthrophy ; I need only state 
my suspicion that the world might have progressed much quicker. And 
I think that the northern countries, especially, would have progressed much 
quicker, if the philanthropy had been from the first guided by a larger 
philosophy, like that of Bellarmine and More, if it had drawn directly from 
the Renaissance and not been deflected and delayed by the sulky sectarian- 
ism of the seventeenth century. But in any case the great moral institutions 
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of modern times, the Straddle, the Wheat Corner, the Merger, and the rest 
will not be affected by my little literary fancy ; and need feel no responsi- 
bility if I waste some hours of my inefficient existence in dreaming of the 
things that might have been, which the determinists will tell me could 
never have been; and in weaving this faded chaplet for the prince of 
heroes and the queen of hearts. 

Perhaps there are things that are too great to happen ; and too big to 
pass through the narrow doors of birth. For this world is too small for 


the soul of man; and, since the end of Eden, the very sky is not large 
enough for lovers. . 


ECCLESIASTES III., 1 & 4 
Woodcut by M. L. Hanks 
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HENRY B. BREWSTER: A Memoir* 


By ETHEL SMYTH 


I 
ALKING along the autumn roads, meditating this Memoir of 
a man unknown to fame, the chief problem seemed to be how 
best to capture a reader’s attention at the very outset. Should 
the story begin with the six-year-old child, who during the 


_ Scripture lesson startled his nurse by remarking that God must be a very 


wicked man ? Or, jumping ten years, should one tell how the boy of 16 


fell in love with a woman 11 years his ‘senior—a woman as strange and 
other-worldly as himself—vowed to marry her, and five years later accom- 
plished his end ? Or would it be wiser to evoke at once the memory of 
the middle-aged man he was when his English friends first came to know 


him? 


Thus one pondered and weighed, rejecting now this line of approach, 


_ now that. Finally the only course seemed to be without preamble to 

_ explain why a man who died in 1908 comes into the picture at this particu- 
_ lar moment rather than another. And if this necessity lays the present 
_ writer open to the charge of egoism, that seems a matter of very slight 
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‘importance. 


People who have done me the honour of reading my autobiography, 
Impressions that Remained, will remember the name of Harry Brewster, 
known to his English friends in after years as H.B. And perhaps they will 


_ recall such passing references to his books as it was impossible even for a 


a 
a 
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- non-expert in philosophy to refrain from making. Soon after Impressions 
was published correspondents began enquiring where Brewster’s works 


- could be procured, and had to be informed they were out of print. The 
same thing happened a few years later, in 1922, when Mr. Baring’s 
_ autobiography The Puppet Show of Memory appeared—a book which will 
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be drawn on largely in these pages as giving a faithful and delicate portrait 
of H.B. both as man and author. More particularly did this second batch 


of enquirers ask for The Prison, which Mr. Baring considered the most 


characteristic of H.B.’s three English books and of which he had written: 
It is like a quiet tower hidden in the side street of a loud city that few people hear 
of, and many pass by without noticing, but which those who visit find to be a place 
of peace, haunted by echoes and looking out on sights that have a quality and price 

- above and beyond those of the market-place. 


Meanwhile those of us who possessed jealously guarded copies of H.B.’s 
works were finding out that it was practically useless to put purveyors of 


‘second-hand books on the scent, and about six months ago I became 


*T he Memoir of which this is an abridged version prefaces a new edition of The Prison : a 
Dialogue, by H. B. Brewster, which will be published on February 15th by Messrs. Heine- 
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possessor of what was probably the last copy of The Prison on the market. 
It is inscribed ‘To Mr. Edmund Gosse from H. B. Brewster, and one 
could not help reflecting with amusement that the eminent essayist, who 
did not always enjoy the sight of outsiders jumping unexpectedly into the 
literary arena, and who I fancy was no student of metaphysics, must have 
been puzzled to know what to say to his acquaintance Brewster about this 
innocently offered gift. What to do about it was a simpler problem ; the 
copy is in excellent condition, only the first six pages having been cut. 


Now in later years I had sometimes been haunted by the idea of carrying 
The Prison into the musical workshop and trying to mate it somehow with 
music. But though paragraph after paragraph seemed to cry aloud for . 
such a union the problem of how to effect it seemed insoluble till a certain 
autumn day in 1929 when the cloud lifted. a 

Soon afterwards I told Mr. Baring, more or less vaguely, of my in- 
tention. He said nothing, but looked embarrassed and unhappy as we all } 
look when our friends inform us they are about to do something more than — 
usually insane. Long afterwards I discovered he had thought the whole 
book, including pages upon pages of stiff metaphysical argument, was to be ~ 
done into music. 

What I really had in view was a less sinister enterprise, namely the break- 
ing up and refashioning in a form plastic enough for musical treatment of — 
some of the Prisoner’s later utterances, and the remark Bruno Walter made 
as he laid down the type-script was: “ Music is hidden in every line of — 
this poem” (he thought it was poetry, and so it is) : “it must be a wonderful _ 
task to try and bring it out.”” When Walter said that, I seemed to see H.B.’s | 
slow smile and to hear him saying: “If that is so go ahead, and pray : 
accept my blessing ”—the one sentence of the otherwise detested Dickens — 
he found “‘ pretty ” and occasionally quoted. : 


Another project, that of republishing the book itself, had often been 
discussed by Clotilde Feilding (H.B.’s daughter—now, alas! his only — 
surviving child) Mr. Maurice Baring, and myself. The preoccupation with - 
The Prison from the point of view of music brought this matter to a head. 
Messrs. Heinemann declared themselves willing to undertake the re- 
launching, and as the first musical performances were to take place in 
February, 1931*, it was decided that the two events should synchronise. — 
Thus will dreams come true if you take care to dream them often enough ! 

A book of this kind, written moreover in dialogue which H.B. agreed 
with Plato in thinking the only form suitable for philosophic discussion, — 
will scarcely appeal to the man in the street ; no, nor even to the man half 
in, half out of the street ; the sort of person who asks for Count Keyserling’s 
works at the libraries, skips the more abstruse parts, and informs his 
luncheon neighbours that he is deep in Keyserling and can think of no- 
thing else. This of course because Keyserling has vogue. But there is a 


*February 19th, Edinburgh ; February 24th, London. 
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_ minority of a very different temper for whose delectation thinkers like 
~ H.B. deem it worth while to record their thoughts ; epicures who, in- 
stinctively avoiding representative figures, gravitate towards those on whom 
the fashion of the moment has left no stain. In every day life H.B. was the 
_ supplest, the most accommodating of controversialists, but at heart he 
resembled the lonely traveller in the Harzreise im Winter, without that mis- 
anthrope’s bitterness. Pursuing his solitary way through the jungle, 
nothing could have tempted him to conduct a Cook’s. Tour through the 
_ world’s cultures and philosophies ; and had he recalled those lines where 
_ the bush is described as closing behind Goethe’s wanderer leaving no trace 
_of his passage, he would not have shrunk from the portent. I remember his 
remarking once that probably his books were too tightly packed ; that at 
_ best they were quarries out of which cleverer craftsmen than he would 
_ possibly dig material wherewith to build palaces. He may perhaps have 
been subconsciously aware that some day others would fall in with his 
_ thought (of one such, alive to-day and young enough to be his son, this 
Memoir will presently record the estimate) ; but anyone less addicted to 
_ flattering forecasts about himself cannot be imagined. Believing that the 
true aim and significance of our destiny is hidden from us, he goes out of 
his way to insist in The Prison that the most important part of our work is 
_ recognised neither by others nor by ourselves ; that we know not what is 
_ success, what failure. “‘ Happiness is no test ; many have it of whom we 
- say: ‘ poor people ! can nothing cure you ?’ Goodness is no test ; many 
_ bad people are worth more than good ones. Genius is but a pretty trick, 
and lovea moment of genius”’.. . 
_» Wherein lies the salvation he nevertheless proclaims for all men will be 
_ discovered by those who read the book, and I will not insult him by knock- 
_ ing up cheap finger posts. Indeed all one has been trying to do is bring 
home to readers that even if a voice from Heaven had officially proclaimed 
to H.B. that behind him, too, the bush would close, his equanimity would 
not have been ruffled for a second. “‘Few people ” writes Mr. Baring, ‘“‘had 
_heard of his books. He used never to complain of this. He once told me 
_ that his work lay in a narrow and arid groove, that of metaphysical specu- 
lation, in which necessarily but few people were interested. He talked of it 
as a narrow strip of stiff ploughland on which just a few people laboured. 
He said he would have far preferred a different soil and a more fruitful 
form of labour, but that happened to be the only work he could do, the 
_ soil which had been allotted to him.” 
Reading this passage I think a good many people will understand what 
_ type of philosopher H.B. was, and ‘why some of us so ardently desired that 
_ The Prison should be abidingly eas 


Up to this summer, as far as I know, none of the Faculty, that is no 
professional philosopher (if such a class exists), had ever studied H.B.’s 
writings. Or at least not more than one, for as I write I remember that 
some 30 years ago his first book The Theories of Anarchy and of Law was 
a 2¥ 
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secretly submitted by a society friend of his to an Authority ; and one day, 
with infinite gentleness and a slightly pained expression of countenance, 
this lady informed me that “ the real people didn’t consider H.B. a philo- 
sopher at all.” About the same time, too, the celebrated archaeologist, 
Eugénie Strong, was reported by a gay young friend of hers and mine to 
have declared that H.B.’s metaphysics were “‘ all wrong ’’(!) | 
These extremely funny yet rather infuriating remarks stuck in the 
memory, and one asked oneself anxiously whether to-day, on republishing 
The Prison, something more could not be done than merely prefacing it 
with a necessarily inadequate memoir. Here was a vessel that for 40 years _ 
had laid up in dry dock (one hoped anyhow that it was dry) at the British — 
Museum. Could not the relaunching be celebrated by something that 
would appeal to the imagination as does the picturesque dionysian ritual — 
of smashing a bottle of champagne across the prow of a new vessel about — 


to take the sea? At all events, assuming for the sake of argument that the | 


shattering verdict of “ the real people ” of 1903 had been correctly trans- 


mitted (which I, for one, gravely doubt) how could it be effectually punc- — 
tured, once and for all, in the pages of a memoir written by a non-expert 
in the year 1930? 


I think even the most skilful guesser of conundrums will be surprised — 


to learn that the solution of this problem—in all seriousness a difficult 


and delicate one—sprang from the heart of a more fantastic golfing ex- _ 


cursion than the combined records of St. Andrews and North Berwick © 


could furnish. 


Last July, one of the hottest in the memory of man, an hilarious party — 


of both sexes set out from University College for what was described as a | 


pub somewhere in the New Forest, there to give themselves up for a week 
to an orgy of golf. Some were professors, some students ; two or three of 


the party were accomplished golfers, a good few hardly knew one end of a _ 


club from the other. 

One particularly hot day, when, after lunch, all were stretched supine 
on the turf or in wicker chairs under a big tree, came a remarkable inter- 
lude. I will leave it to Professor John Macmurray, who was of the party, 


to tell the story, merely saying that the lecturer on Classics had brought — 
down with her The Theories of Anarchy and of Law (such is the light litera- _ 


ture dons take with them on golfing expeditions) ; and that owing to the 
events Professor Macmurray retails, a rumour of which came round to me, 
I ventured to send him, though I had not the pleasure of knowing him,H.B.’s 
two other English books, The Prison and The Statuette and the Background. 

Here are extracts from the letter he wrote in reply ; (the whole is given 
elsewhere) : 

University of London, 
University College. 


October 31st, 1930. 
Dear Dame Ethel, 3 93 


I have just closed the last of the three little volumes which you so kindly trusted 


to me, and the music of their words and wisdom is round me like an enchantment. 


kee 
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The surprise of my first acquaintance with Brewster’s writing is still as vivid as 
ever. Someone had left a book upon the table beside me. I picked it up idly and 
opened it. I found myself with a dialogue on my hands, called Theories of 
Anarchy and Law. I began to read it drowsily. By the time I had glanced over the 
first few pages I was wide awake, thrilled with the excitement of discovery. I turned 
to the cover to read the author’s name, but it awakened no overtones in my memory. 
I guessed that he must be some young writer whose genius had not yet caught the 
ear of preoccupied journalists. Then on the title-page I found a date which certified 
that the book was written before I was born. It would be a wild under-statement to 
say that I was astonished. I felt like the countryman in Punch who stood staring 
at his first giraffe, and muttering to himself, ‘“‘ There ain’t no such animal.” Was it 
possible that a man of such literary and philosophical capacity was not even a name 
to me ? And how could any man think and write such things in the “‘ eighties of last 
century’? I returned in charmed bewilderment to my reading and finished the 
book. 

Now that I have read the other two books and re-read Anarchy and Law in 
quietness, my mind is still full of the same delighted astonishment. Here is philo- 
sophy, deep and creative. Here is artistry with a varied range of music at its 
command. But there is more than these, more even than the marriage of the two. 
There is vision and prophecy. Thoughts among which I still stumble and grope, 
after pondering for years upon the catastrophe that overtook the world he lived in, 
and upon the strange voices that call in the dark among its ruins ; thoughts that I 
have strained to catch in the words of the creative ones among my own contempor- 
aries, he handles with the sureness of a connoisseur in whom passion has reached 
a maturity of rich detachment. 

Brewster must have been a man of great experience. Nothing else could explain 
the penetration of his thought. But the light and colour of his artistry conceals it 
like a mask. Most of the great philosophers tramp among the secrets of the spirit 
like detectives in heavy boots. But he moves there with a native grace, wearing the 
sandals of Apollo. He knows how to make thought sing. It would be easy to miss 
the serious urgency of his purpose, so sunny and light-hearted is his manner. That 
would be a great mistake. In reply to a charge of frivolity levelled at one of the 
speakers in his Dialogue the accused one cries : “ ‘This is no question of jauntiness, 
of désinvolture, as you call it. It is the bitter earnest of grief and work ; it is the 
travail of a new world.”’ This one might say of Brewster’s whole work. 

I am glad that you are going to succeed in having The Prison reissued from 
the press. But that is not enough. Surely some publisher could be found who would 
be willing to make the three volumes available to the general reader now that the 
slow process of public time has caught up with their spirit, and many of us, especially 
among the younger generation, are ready to listen and to understand. There is a 
real need for them, and they should be widely read and studied now. 

e My warmest good wishes for the success of your ventures on his (and our) 
behalf ! ‘ 
Yours sincerely, 

John Macmurray. 


This letter, which the writer kindly permits ie print, lifts this little 
5 oir into the region of things of permanent value. 

i MELB. used to Sania that all his books are identical, including L’ Ame 
-Paienne, published in 1901 by the Mercure de France and perhaps still 
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procurable. He wrote with equal ease in French and English, but when 
disposed to “ drop into poetry,” as Mr. Silas Wegg puts it, French was the 
medium of his choice. Here is a characteristic little poem of his written for 
music : 
Au “‘ Bosco Sacro” 
Je connais des gens qui travaillent, 
J’en connais qui ont réussi ; 
Moi je ne ferai rien qui vaille 
Dieu merci ! 


Je sais que les siécles s’envolent, 
Que le jour d’aujourd "hui m’est doux, 
Que j’ai l’4me lointaine et folle, 

Et c’est tout. 


Un faucon 1a-haut se balance, 
Le vent se roule sur les prés . . . j 
Berce-moi dans rhon indolence ; 
Bois sacre ! ; 

The libretto of The Wreckers (Les Naufrageurs) which he wrote for me 

is in French verse, and he was correcting the proofs of another drama con- 
ceived for the same purpose called Buondelmonte at the time of his death. 
These two dramas, together with a few poems found among his papers after 
his death (the Bosco Sacro being one of them) were published by his son 
Christopher in 1911 at the Librairie Académique Perrin et Compagnie. _ 
: 


III 

In 1882, when first I came to know the Brewsters at Florence, they live 
the life of almost complete segregation from humanity I described i 
Impressions that Remained. From youth upwards Henry Brewster seems 
to have felt that between him and the world of society, business, and sport. 
there hung a veil he was incapable of penetrating. To establish contact wit 
his fellow creatures appeared to him as impossible as it must be to a ghost 
But Julia von Stockhausen, who was to become his wife, and who had 
always looked on him as a prophet, saw in this isolation from humanity a 
condition necessary to his spiritual development; and being herself 
passionately anti-social their marriage was based on that note. 

A more curiously constituted household cannot be conceived. H.B. 
was half English, half American, born and bred in France, and domiciled. 
in Italy. His wife, whose father was Hanoverian Minister in Vienna at the 
time Bismarck abolished the Kingdom of Hanover, was half German, half 
Danish, besides which Slav blood ran in her veins. Incidentally this 
strange couple shared a fanatical dislike of everything Teutonic, except, of 
course, German music ; their home-language was French and they would 


rather have relapsed into eternal silence than address each other in the 
bourgeois second person singular. 


- 
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But in the early "eighties a change came over the spirit of Henry Brewster’s 


_ dream ; he began to show signs of a desire to turn towards life. To her 


this was as if St. Francis were veering in thought towards bishoprics, or 
St. John the Baptist about to apply for the post of Domestic Chaplain at 
the Court of Herod. It is curious to reflect that some typed French MSS. 
I possess, and indeed Theories of Anarchy and of Law, were written partly 
in the hope of making his point of view intelligible to her in the only lan- 
guage she understood—that of metaphysics. 

The attempt failed. In later years he spoke and wrote of this whole 
spiritual adventure with a touch of exaltation and defiance ; ‘‘ I may have 
been mad, and yet I was right !” But that day was far off, and meanwhile 


his world was in ruins. There followed a spell of intense suffering, of 


loneliness compared to which the ghosthood of his youth had been full 
communion with humanity. Ina letter of the late ’nineties (he was then a 
widower and had become one of the most sympathetic figures in Roman 
society), he says: ‘‘ This round of entertaining and being entertained 
makes me feel rather like the Prodigal Son. And when I ask myself why, 


__ the only answer I can find comes in little visions of past days ; the room 
_ in Paris where I sat for two months without speaking to a soul, and when I 


used to strain my ears to catch the sound of human voices on the other side 
of the wall; the winter I passed in Bloomsbury Square; a visit every 


_ fortnight to the Melvilles and one every three weeks to Henry James. 
_ Sonst nichts. Now the pendulum has swung the other way ! ” 


_ Inthe late ’eighties the Brewsters moved to Rome, but beyond keeping 
in touch with Julia’s relations, the seclusion seems to have been stricter 


_ than ever—at least as regards Casa Brewster. But H.B. himself travelled, 


and spent a good deal of time in France where his sister had a country 


property and his brother-in-law hunted a pack of hounds. 


Meanwhile his wife’s health was gradually failing, and she died in 1895 
of the same hereditary heart disease that three years previously had stricken 
down her sister, Elisabeth von Herzogenberg, the great friend of my youth. 


IV 
There now began a new life for H.B. For the first time he became, so to 


_ speak, available for humanity. But in 1893 he had come over to London to 


4 
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hear my Mass in D, and Mr. Maurice Baring who met him at my sister’s 


_ thus records his first impression in The Puppet Show of Memory : 


His appearance was striking ; he had a fair beard and the eyes of a seer ; d contre 
jour, someone said he looked like a Rembrandt. His manner was suave, and at first 
one thought him inscrutable—a person whom one could never know, surrounded 
as it were by a hedge of roses. When I got to know him better I found the whole 
secret of Brewster was this : he was absolutely himself : he said quite simply and 

calmly what he thought, and the truth is sometimes disconcerting when calmly 

_expressed. | 
(For the sake of those who like to see their subject as clearly as possible I 
will supplement this portrait by adding that his hair was yellow, his eyes 
dark brown and curiously far apart, and his height about 5 ft. 10 in.) 


’ 
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Shortly after his wife’s death H.B. established himself in a charming 
apartment on the second floor of the Palazzo Antici Mattei. Below him 
dwelt a German-American Jew called Wurtz, and Prince Antici Mattei’s 
begalloned old retainer, the genial and bibulous concierge, used to point 
out how hard it was to deal successfully with visitors when the gentleman 
on the second floor had the same name as the gentleman on the first floor. 
This difficulty not withstanding H.B. contrived to surround himself with 
friends drawn from all the many Roman worlds, and entertained a good 
deal. 5 
In 1902, when Mr. Baring was sent to Rome as 3rd Secretary to the British” 
Embassy a real friendship sprang up between him and H.B., one strand of 
which was the elder man’s warm appreciation of his poetic gift. H.B.’s 
taste in literature—less affected by other people’s views than that of any-— 
one I have ever known—was catholic; and greatly as he admired Marius 
the Epicurean (and I think Meredith), the quality that chiefly attracted him 
in Mr. Baring was what he called “his knack of sailing in the high blue’ —a_ 
frictionless method of progression which may sometimes disconcert— 
people who are impressed by complexities of style but which H.B. con- 
sidered a rare and precious gift. 
Here is a description of him taken from a later page of The Puppet 
Show : 

His external attitude was one of unruffled serenity and Olympian impartiality, — 
but I often used to tell him that this mask of suavity concealed opinions and 
prejudices as absolute as those of Dr. Johnson. His opinions and taste were his — 
own, and his appreciations were as sensitive as his expression of them was original. 
He had the serene, rarified, smiling melancholy of great wisdom, without a trace of 
bitterness. 


: 


I wish anyone who is interested in H.B. would turn to these particular i 

pages for the whole of this characterisation, but there is one more paragraph — 

that I cannot refrain from quoting verbatim : | | 
< 


The most refreshing thing about Brewster was that he was altogether without 
that exaggerated reverence for culture in general’ and books in particular that — 
sometimes hampers his countrymen. He liked books ; he enjoyed plays, poetry, 
and certain kinds of music ; but he didn’t think these things were a matter of life — 
and death. He enjoyed them as factors in life, an adjunct, an accompaniment, an 
interlude, just as he enjoyed a fine day ; but he was never solemn and never pom- 
pous, and he knew how much and how little things mattered. He liked people for 
what they were, not for what they achieved. The important thing in his eyes was 
not the quantity of achievement, but the quality of the life lived. In the game of life 
he strove for no prize ; the game itself was to him its own reward. With such ideas _ 
he was as detached from the world as a Chinese sage. 


Later on Mr. Baring remarks that a man like Dr. Johnson might have 
said severe things about him, and I think this is true; yet on certain 
points they would have met, for instance on the value both men attached to — 
the judgment of the common herd. I remember noticing that H.B.’s 
quietly expressed estimate of Rostand (whom the French Uiterati were — 
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never tired of sneering at) and the reasons he gave for maintaining it, 
perturbed and puzzled people like Henri de Régnier and Barrés ; indeed a 
personality so hopelessly unprofessional as Henry Brewster was bound now 
and again to ruffle professors—or shall we call them professionals ? 
Once the flow of esctatic greeting on her side and suitably extravagant 
compliments on his had subsided, he and my friend the poetess Anna de 
Noailles were apt to get on each others nerves; and the same thing in- 
variably happened when he and Vernon Lee met. I recall too an exceed- 
ingly heated conversation with d’Annunzio who had been announcing that 
all poets are of the blood-royal—the sort of remark H.B. would not have 
‘stood even from Shakespeare, only Shakespeare of course would never have 
made it. I can still hear the sarcastic inflection in his voice as, with a mock- 
respectful bow, he flung open the dining room door and said: ‘“Passez, 
Prince!” By his look and manner he contrived, courtesy notwithstanding, 
_to make the words sound perilously like an insult, and for a moment one 
half expected that d’Annunzio, who was known to be temperamental to 
excess, might go for him ; but nothing further happened. 
Any assumption of moral or intellectual superiority could rouse him to 
fury, and the only people I ever saw him deliberately rude to—sometimes 
without the slightest provocation—were Roman Catholic priests. More 
than once I had minor scenes with him about a trait so strange in one of his 
meticulous courtesy. He could not deny the charge, but pleaded as excuse 
_his New England blood ; in fact the Johnsonian absolutism Mr. Baring 
accused him of resented absolutism in others. 
_ Though not more or less of a snob than we all are, one part of H.B.’s 
“machinery thoroughly appreciated what is called, and rightly called, good 
society. He rather liked superficial, maniéré, and even insincere people so 
_long as these qualities were paired with grace, wit, or elegance ; and often 
would he take up the cudgels on behalf of men who, risen from obscure 
origins to eminence, were sneered at by their less sought-after brethren 
for week-ending in grand country houses and otherwise accused of lackey- 
ing the smart. “‘ Of course,” he would say, “ these men being intelligent 
_are drawn towards the one thing no amount of intelligence can procure them 
in their own world—an atmosphere of traditional distinction.” At the 
same time I remember a certain great lady who was a good deal under the 
charm complaining bitterly that it was no use asking him to meet brilliant 
people at her house for he always persisted in talking to the dullest person 
‘present ! I passed on this lament, which amused me, to H.B. whose com- 
“ment was: ‘If only she knew how much more interesting dull people 
are than ninety-nine out of a hundred celebrities |” 


4 

: V 

He was the best correspondent in the world, Henry James used to say 
almost the last of a now extinct race. Personal though his letters are, with 
‘very few excisions they might be laid before and enjoyed by any civilized 
stranger, explanatory notes being as unnecessary as in the correspondence 
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of famous epistolarists of the eighteenth century. Certain that some day 
his correspondence will be published I have left my own store, which 
runs into hundreds, to literary executors ; meanwhile a few specimens 
will appear as Appendix to the book. Here all one can do is to give a few 
random extracts, by way of showing the compass of the strings he touched 
in passing : 
Countess Benckendorff : When one talks with her it is always fresh molten bronze, 
and not old putty accustomed to take any shape or none. a 
Women’s Insides : How women can live and go about and be animated with twins 
inside them is a mystery to me. They seem to be constituted like Gladstone bags ; 
a pair or two of top boots more or less makes no difference. 4 
A prolific Author : B has got another subject now—preparing another litter of 
rabbits to scamper on the Elysian fields. ; 
On unrequited Love : The fact is it takes two to make a passion. One can’t do it 
alone. It is a child ; and one can let oneself cheerfully be devoured by one’s own 
children—not by hobgoblins hatched in solitude. “ Strangle the goblin and mova 
on ”’ is the only advice for such cases. 4 
Widow’s Weeds : My cousin cultivates her widow’s weeds as if they were black 
tulips ; unheard-of flowers seen for the first time in Europe. 
About a Young Lady in debt who was being paid attention to by a rich old Satyr : You 
make me quite depressed about E: os 
Thirteen frocks and an old man’s chest ... 
Heigh ho, and a magnum of Mumm.” s 
How to handle very old friends : Friends of 40 years’ standing require delicate 
handling, the chief cleverness consisting in keeping away. e 
“ The two Magics” by Henry fames . . . 1 don’t like them. The first is nasty 
magic. A little boy and a little girl, both of them very beautiful and clever, have a 
governess who used to carry on high jinks—evidently a corruption of hygienics— _ 
with the footman. (Here the story is described). Really, really, Henry James! I am 
astonished and rather alarmed. Perhaps something might have been made of the 
gruesome subject if it had been presented as a study of erotic madness without any 
thing ever having happened to the poor brats—all the sheer imagination of a victim _ 
of celibacy. But it is presented as real and supernatural. . . . As it stands it is only 
repulsive. 
The artistic temperament (more specially Duse and Madame de Noailles) : The gods 
be praised that you play hockey and golf and tennis and hop-scotch! These 
vibrating ladies whose vibrations stick in their brains make me long for leap-frog 
and blindman’s buff. + ee 
Vernon Lee on Maurice Baring : V. L. came to lunch with me alone and was quite 
gentle and very amusing. Speaking of Maurice Baring to whom she is devoted she 
said : “ One loves him all the more because there are little superficial things to _ 
forgive ; a nervous laugh, a tendency to lie on the carpet and suck his boot, etc.” 
A brave and happy foreshortening. | 
A problem simplified : At my parti carré there were four different nationalities 
present ; but Herzogenbezg had a coughing fit all through dinner which simplified 
the problem of what languzge to talk in. | } 
On “ De Profundis” : I have read it without great interest. There are traces of — 
genuine feeling ; but not many ; he wanders off into rhetoric. It is touching in a 
way as the work of a worn-out brain. Just a few flashes in which he lights, as on 
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something new (and it is new to him) upon a train of thought in which thousands 
have worked and lived ; and at once jumps up the old literary hack : ‘‘ Something 
could be made of this”! There are weak ramblings about Christ as the precursor 
of the romantic movement in life, and there is a short and beautiful summary of the 
death of Christ from the artistic standpoint ; an exquisite page. The man is vain 
beyond words and weak ; we knew that ; and he is choosing an attitude. Perhaps 
it is not a bad one that he chose, and there are a couple of phrases really and thor- 
oughly sincere when he betrays the knowledge that he is only choosing it in words. 
As though he had, under his fancy vision of himself regenerated by suffering, the 
presentiment of his real end on the Boulevards, wandering from one bar to another. 
Those passages are pathetic. .. . 

About mourning the dead : I am not going to the funeral nor to the house to hear the 
minister’s exhortations. I am sending flowers instead ; perhaps they understand 
ceremonies ; I don’t. . . . X reproached her grandfather, and very rightly, for 
giving way to clamorous grief ; I feel so differently about death that though their 
sorrow touches me I should not like to be mourned for thus. “‘ My peace I leave 
with you.” Those are beautiful words, gentle and proud. I would like to be able 
to say them in some measure. 

VI 


__ The closing years of what was not to be a long life were uneventful and 
_happy. Worshipped by his friends, there was something quietly impres- 
sive about him that made itself felt even among strangers. In society he 
never took the floor but people would stop talking in order to listen to 
what he was saying. If, for instance, the conversation turned on politics ; 
if literature, philosophy, the taxes, the main sewer, or anything else came 
under discussion, whatever the contribution of the experts he always 
_ seemed to delve a yard deeper than they. People talked of his culture, his 
- humour, his distinction, his courtesy, his appearance, but I think the magic 
_ lay chiefly in the fact that he was kind, kind, kind. In Impressions 1 said 
he was able at a touch to ease even a stranger’s burden. This was literally 
true; and one asks oneself what greater miracle a man can work for his 
fellow creatures than to make the aches and pains of life seem bearable 
after all—to find instinctively the word Thackeray speaks of ‘ that brings 
_angry poisoned blood to its natural flow ” ? 

He lived alone. Even before her marriage to an Englishman, his daughter 
had settled in London; but his son Christopher, domiciled in Florence, 
often came to Rome on a visit and joined in the excursions his father was 
so fond of as long as someone else did the planning and organisation. 
_ Iremember a fantastic two-days tour to Palestrina and Subiaco in which 


Vernon Lee took part. She was an enthusiastic, but not an expert bicyclist, 
_and insisted on being followed by a little one-horse Victoria in which were 
stowed her portmanteau, her wraps, and a basket full of what she called 
her “ niminy-pims ”—these consisting chiefly of an elaborate pair of boot- 
pirees, for Vernon was justifiably proud of her feet and spent a fortune in 
shoe leather. We jeered at her for chartering this vehicle but were not 
above hurling our own knapsacks into it now and again, I fear. This is a 
‘very mountainous trip and the up-hill work tried her a good deal. As for 
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tearing down rough, precipitous, winding roads as we did, with a young 
fir tree attached to the hind wheel as brake, this she wisely refused to 
attempt ; but as her pride forbade her joining the niminy-pims in the 
Victoria, it ended in Christopher, the gentlest, most courteous creature 
imaginable, acting alternately as brake and propellor to the machine of our 
distinguished companion throughout the tour. Of all this there is no 
mention in a charming article she published soon afterwards, entitled 
I and My Bicycle. : a 
Following the Italian tradition of those days, the relation between H.B. 
and his staff was patriarchal and highly confidential. His servants were 
liberally paid and full of respectful devotion, but puzzled by his refusal to 
go into details of house management. The cook once informed Christo-_ 
pher with tears that his father refused even to indicate what were his 
favourite dishes, declaring that it was the cook’s business to find that out ; 
“ the proof of the pudding is in the eating,” said H.B. 
Sir George Henschel tells a uniquely characteristic story of him as 
padrone, a story I had forgotten. After a prolonged stay at Palazzo Antici — 
Mattei Christopher came regretfully to the conclusion that the trusty and 
well beloved man-servant Palmizio, knowing full well that the house-books — 
were never checked, had for years been cheating his master on a scale 
larger than is permissible even in Italian households. Whereupon the 
culprit was summoned and thus addressed by H.B. : 4 
I find that you, whom I believe to be an honest fellow at bottom, have been systema-_ 
tically robbing me, so I can only conclude that I have been underpaying you. From > 
this day your wages will be doubled. 
The thoroughly Italian scene that followed, Palmizio down on his knees, — 
seizing, kissing, bathing with tears the hand of this terribly incompre- 
hensible padrone is said to have rather amused his master for once and 
way. But he will have withdrawn into his Olympian fastness pretty 
quickly, for scenes and H.B. were an unnatural blend. My great friend 
Lady Ponsonby had been much impressed by him from the first moment, 
and her daughter Maggie related how once when she and her mother were 
in the midst of a violent altercation in the garden, the demeanour of the 
latter suddenly became so chastened that Maggie thought she must be feel- 
ing ill ; but it was only that “‘ Mr. Brewster’s serene hat ” had been caught 
sight of advancing Behind the hedge. ) 
No ; he would not bother about the house books and did not believe in 
small economies, but I don’t think he was exactly a spendthrift. It was 
more that he did everything on big lines and was over-generous. If, for 
instance, one of these excursions were proposed, he had a way of dis- 
covering in some stray coat pocket a portfolio stuffed with 1,000 Lire notes — 
of which he had quite forgotten the existence. And you never knew if 
these finds were genuine or mythical, for either hypothesis might be 
correct. 
Philosopher though he was, the prospect of old age filled him with un- 
mitigated horror. And when, as member of a long-lived family, I would 
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urge that one might take getting old as a kind of sport, and contrive to 
knock fun out of it somehow as you do out of playing a losing game, he 
would reply that he was not a sportsman; further that he shared the 
opinion of one of my sisters who, on being asked to guess how many trees 
the octogenarian Mr. Gladstone felled in one week, remarked that nothing 
in life is more tiresome than an inverted infant prodigy. 
Early in the century, riding with a friend, his horse slipped up sideways 
E on the greasy Roman pavement and rolled on him. He was a heavy man, 
_ and I always think that accident was indirectly responsible for the illness 
~ of which he died a few years later, at the age of 57. It seemed hard that 
_ one whose life meant so much to his children and his friends should slip 
thus prematurely out of their reach, but I often think what a relief it would 
pare been to him could he have known for certain that he would escape 
old age. 
True, on the last day of his life, when he felt it was useless to struggle 
__ any longer, he whispered to his son: “ C’est fini! eh bien, tant pis ”—a 
_ characteristic remark, for he always maintained, or nearly always, that life 
_ was a splendid adventure. But his writings, above all The Prison, reveal 
_ his real feeling about death ; that all it amounts to is a slight shifting of the 
kaleidoscope, a new chapter in a story without beginning or end, another 
_ adventure probably as enthralling as the one concluded by what we call 
death. 

At the end of The Prison, when deliverance is close at hand, the Prisoner 

utters what I think are the most wonderful words in the book. The con- 
_ text and elaboration will be found elsewhere ; here I will only quote these 
_ fragments : 
: For years I have been conning my lesson, learning to say : not me, not mine ; 
__ ashamed both of sorrow and of joy till they slowly were lifted from within me and 
stretched overhead, endless and unchangeable as the milky way whose soft light 
descends indifferently on all men from generation to generation. My hopes have 
become an heirloom of the centuries which it is my turn to take care of ; my thoughts 
__ are here on deposit for a little while ; they have been passed round since the dawn 
-__ of time and someone else will have charge of them to-morrow ; the laughter I have 
laughed rose in the bulrushes of yore and mingled with the sound of the syrinx ; 
the kisses that have wandered to my lips will never grow cold ; no heart but mine 
shall ever ache and leap ; my passions are the tingling blood of mankind. . . . Now 
someone says to me, “ It is well so far; taste also the death.” Then let there be 
banners and music ! 


When HB. was dying, the death stupor, as often happens, yielded for a 
- moment. At the very last he suddenly opened his eyes wide, and on his 
‘ face was a look I had seen once before on the face of a dying man ; that of 
_ my father. So wondering, so confident, so glad was the look, that one 
could almost fancy the Prisoner’s desire was fulfilled—that he saw those 
| banners, heard that music. . . . 
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MARY WEBB 


By GRACE CHAPMAN 


I | 
HE chief external events of Mary Webb’s life can be stated in a 
short paragraph. Of mingled Scottish and Welsh ancestry, she 
was born in Shropshire in 1881, educated principally at home, 
and married to a schoolmaster. She began to write verses when 

she was very young, but she soon turned to fairy tales and other stories. 

Her first novel, The Golden Arrow, was published in 1916, between which 

date and the time of her death she wrote four other novels, a book of poems 

and essays, and the unfinished historical fragment—Armour Wherein He 

Trusted.* In 1925 she won the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize with Precious 

Bane. She was an occasional contributor of articles and reviews to the daily 

and weekly press, but her excursions into periodical literature were com-_ 

paratively rare. She lived almost all her life in her native county, but she 

died in Sussex on the 8th October, 1927. . 


II 

It is as impossible to explain the comparative apathy with which her 
earlier novels were received as to justify the extravagant chorus of praise 
which broke out in 1927 after the then Prime Minister had publicly 
testified to his reading and appreciation of Precious Bane. Critics with one 
accord, and with imperfectly considered enthusiasm, leapt into the breach 
thus made for them, and compared her with Emily Bronté and Thomas © 
Hardy ; which was as ludicrous as if, in the previous season of her partial — 
eclipse, they had drawn upon the analogies of Ouida and Mrs. Henry Wood. . 
The same defects and points for admiration remained in her later work as _ 
in her earlier, and are as easily apparent to the judicious reader ; and unless — 
we are completely blinded by the mists of those faery lands forlorn of 
which she loved to write, by the glamour of the Marches, and the spells of d 
wandering and lost Merlin from the shadowy realm of Uther Pendragon, — 
we shall discover them after a very short time. ; 

Let us first of all consider those charming characteristics of her work — 
which have completely and irretrievably enchanted her blinder admirers. — 
She had an intense love of her native county and a passion for the English 
countryside generally ; a deep affection and admiration for the country 
people ; an exquisite feeling for Nature in all its manifestations ; consider- 
able power of description of scenery and natural beauties ; and a great fund 
of knowledge of legend, folk-lore and superstitions. She had a gift for easy 
dialogue, and a rather stereotyped and conventional sense of humour. | 
Almost every page of any of her books will provide one or more illustrations 
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* The Collected Works of Mary Webb: Gone to Earth; Seven for a Secret ; Precious 

Bane ; The House in Dormer Forest ; Poems and The Spring of Foy ; The Golden Arrow : 

Armour Wherein He Trusted. Jonathan Cape. 5s. each. . 
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of the qualities which I have just enumerated ; and I will give some 
examples. Here, on the very first page of The House in Dormer Forest, is a 
description of the situation of the old house : 


Dormer Old House stood amid the remnants of primeval woodland that curtained 
the hills. These rose steeply on all sides of the house, which lay low by the water in 
the valley. This was called Oolert’s Dingle, and there were plenty of owls to justify 
the name. On a moonlit night, passing, high up, from side to side of the cup-like 
valley, they looked like breeze-blown feathers. Higher still, on the very rim of the 
cup, the far-travelled winds shouted across to one another, all winter, news of the 
world. When the bats slipped from their purlieus in the cobwebby outbuildings and 
climbed toward this rim, they had to ascend step after grey step of the windless air, 

_ and only obtained their ambition after long flying. . . . Round the House of 
Dormer stood the forest, austerely aloof. 


And here, from the same book, is the passage where Amber Darke, after the 
supposed murder of her brother, Jasper, is out walking on the open hills, 
trying to get away from the tragedy, with her ‘“‘ unquenchable thirst for 
life,” the tragedy, of which the worst seemed to her that he had died 
without having lived : 


. . . The bracken waved wild arms in beautiful abandon, not quite of summer, but 
not yet tinted by autumn, having attained the transparent golden-green that comes 
before the burning colours of September. As she walked, she watched the misty 
plain. Away in the east, where the land was cold and low, it seemed as if the sky 
had fallen—as if she was looking down on the mysterious upper sides of the clouds— 
thick, lavish, of a weighty whiteness. . . . To the west the mist thinned and was like 
pale water. Upon it, with delicate dignity, the trees floated, like water-birds of 
faery, gravely and magically tinted. Some were brown-green, like grebes, others of 
the ashy tint of coots, the soft grey of cygnets. The chestnuts, where the sun struck 
them, were like sheldrakes with their deep bronzes ; and the beeches had the 
glossy green of teal. The white sea was populous with these fairy creatures, floating 
head under wing. 


Again, this is how she describes the Devil’s Chair, that gaunt and threaten- 
ing rock which, in The Golden Arrow, has so mysterious an influence over 
the dwellers in its neighbourhood : 

On the highest point of the bare opposite ridge, now curtained in driving storm- 
cloud, towered in gigantic aloofness a mass of quartzite, blackened and hardened by 
uncountable ages. In the plain this pile of rock and the rise on which it stood above 

- the rest of the hill-tops would have constituted a hill in itself. The scattered rocks, 
the ragged holly-brakes on the lower slopes were like small carved lions beside the 
black marble steps of a stupendous throne. Nothing ever altered its look. 


And here—another aspect of nature—is a passage from the early part of 
Gone to Earth : 

For as yet spring had no flight, no song, but went like a half-fledged bird, hopping 
tentatively through the undergrowth. The bright springing mercury that carpeted 
the open spaces had only just hung out its pale flowers, and honeysuckle leaves were 
still tongues of green fire. Between the larch boles and under the thickets of honey- 
suckle and blackberry came a tawny silent form, wearing with the calm dignity of 
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woodland creatures a beauty of eye and limb, a brilliancy of tint, that few women 
could have worn without self-consciousness. Clear-eyed, lithe, it stood for a 
moment in the full sunlight—a year-old fox, round-headed and velvet-footed. 
Then it slid into the shadows. 


The traditions and superstititions of the countryside would seem to 
have had a great interest for Mary Webb. In Precious Bane, there is a long” 
account of the “ sin-eating ” undertaken by Gideon Sarn for the soul of 
his father, who will otherwise haunt the roads and fields near his house. 
The incantation pronounced on such occasions, after bread and wine and a” 
small fee had been handed across the coffin to the sin-eater, was : ; 


I give easement and rest now to thee, dear man, that ye walk not over the fields nor ~ 
down the by-ways. And for thy peace I pawn my own soul. 1 


: ; 
In the case of Gideon, in addition to the reward of the bread and wine, he 
was also successful in persuading his mother to let him have full control of 


the farm. Prudence Sarn, who tells the story of their life, says of the 
custom : 


Mostly, my Grandad used to say, Sin Eaters were such as had been Wise Men or i 
layers of spirits, and had fallen on evil days. Or they were poor folk that had come, ~ 
through some dark deed, out of the kindly life of men, and with whom none would — 


_ trade, whose only food might oftentimes be the bread and wine that had crossed the _ 
coffin. 


o 

And there is the custom, not confined to Shropshire, of telling the bees of a 
death : 

Whenever an order for a coffin came, Hazel went to tell the bees who was dead. — 
Her father thought this unnecessary. It was only for folks that died in the house, he 
said. But he had himself told the bees when his wife died. He had gone out on that 
vivid June morning to his hives, and had stood watching the lines of bees fetching 
water, their shadows going and coming on the clean white boards. Then he had 

stooped and said with a curious confidential indifference, “‘ Maray’s jead.”” 


And there is all the curious lore of Midsummer Eve, which Hazel, in Gone _ 
to Earth, recites at great length to her eminently respectable prospective 
mother-in-law—the legends of the Black Huntsman and the death pack and 
the Lady of Undern, sobbing, ‘“‘ Lost—alost ! Oh, my green garden ! ” 

The comic element is generally provided by old servants, of friendly or 
pugnacious habit, as the case may be; but there are also some shrewd 
touches of humour, not only in the dialogue, in Mary Webb’s descriptions 
of respectable women of conventional mind. There is the old cook, in 
Seven for a Secret, on her master’s sister, who is about to come on a visit, 
throwing the whole household into a flutter in consequence : 


“Mrs. Fanteague,” observed Mrs. Makepeace, “ is a lady as is never pl’ased. 
Take your dear ’eart out, serve on toast with gravy of your bone and sinew. Would 
she say ‘ Thank you’? She’d sniff, and she’d peer, and she’d say with that loud 
lungeous voice of ’ers : ‘ What you want, my good ’oman, is a larger ’eart.’ ” 


And when Gillian goes to stay with her aunt, who lives in a small country _ 
town—a visit which she fondly hopes will be a prelude to a life of adventure 
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in London, this is the encouraging good-night which she receives from her 
genteel relative : 
Ae entering with the bread and milk, found Gillian dutifully reading 
the bible. 

“ Breakfast is eight prompt,” she said. “ And then, when you’ve given me a 
hand in the kitchen, I’ll take you to see the town, Juliana, and you can buy a cake 
for tea. And mind, what you want, Juliana, is steadying, and to be brought to Jesus, 
and to mind and say ‘ isn’t ’ instead of ‘ inna ’.” 


Then there is Jonathan Makepeace, an odd-job man on Gillian’s father’s 
farm, whose tragedy was that 
Since he had first held a rattle, inanimate matter had been his foe. He was a 
living illustration of the theory that matter cuts across the path of life. In its crossing 
of Jonathan’s path, it was never Jonathan that came off as victor. Jugs flung them- 
selves from his hands ; buckets and cisterns decanted their contents over him ; 
tablecloths caught on any metal portion of his clothing, dragging with them the 
things on the table. If he gathered fruit, a heavy fire of apples poured upon his 
head. If he fished, he fell into the water. Many bits of his coat, and one piece of 
finger, had been given to that Moloch, the turnip-cutter. When he forked the 
garden, he forked his own feet. When he chopped wood, pieces fled up into his 
face like furious birds. If he made a bonfire, flames drew themselves out to an 
immense length in order to singe his beard. 


And there is Sarah, the belligerent and taciturn old servant in The House 
in Dormer Forest, who feels compelled to smash china and crockery when- 
ever her mistress annoys her, and cries: “The room. Drat it!” like 
someone proposing a toast, when she hears the dining-room bell ring. 


Ill 

But exquisite descriptions of country sights and sounds, and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of nature, even when reinforced by a gift for easy and 
convincing dialogue do not make a great novelist ; and after reading two or 
three of Mary Webb’s books, it becomes apparent that she has no originality 
of plot—the same situations appear and re-appear in book after book with 
very little alteration ; and very little sense of characterisation and character 
development. Her characters, while some of them are attractive in a way, 
are more or less types rather than flesh and blood creations, and undergo 
very little change in the course of their lives which is covered by the scope 
of the books in which they appear, no matter what trials or triumphs they 
may encounter ; nor is there any indication that, if their life histories had 
been recorded from the cradle to the grave, there would have been any very 
appreciable difference in them from the beginning to the end. The good 
remain irritatingly righteous, the bad monotonously wicked ; while the 
somic are at all costs persistently facetious, and the faithful persevere in 
unswerving devotion. There is also something of an element of melo- 
drama, such as the attempted seduction of Hazel Woodus, in Gone to 
Earth, and the episode of the dumb gipsy girl who is stolen from her 
parents, married to Ralph Elmer, and almost miraculously re-discovered 
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by a process of almost impossible deduction by Robert Rideout and 
Gillian in Seven for a Secret. The supposed murder and subsequent 
resuscitation of Jasper Darke in The House in Dormer Forest, too, strikes a 
jarring and unconvincing note. There is also a very penetrating, if some- 
what amorphous, spiritual atmosphere, which becomes irritating, per- 
vading all the novels. ‘‘ Penetrating ” and ‘“‘ amorphous ” may sound like a 
contradiction in terms, but the discerning reader will perceive the truth of 
the statement. Against these blemishes, however, we must set some 
charming love-scenes, and the superb descriptions of the struggle of the 
brother and sister in Precious Bane against the harshness of unrelenting 
nature. But when all is said and done, there is little doubt that she will be 
remembered in after years, not as a great novelist, but as a woman with the 
soul of a poet and the observation of an artist—an interpreter of the in- 
numerable aspects of country life. 
IV 
The short story form does not suit her style as well as that of the novel : 
it gives her no scope for the leisured, ample progress in which her books — 
unfold themselves. Her books are extremely long, and within the limits 
of the short story there is no opportunity for detailed descriptions of birds, 
flowers and trees, mountains and woodland scenery ; nor for the folk-lore 
and legends in which her soul delighted. But among the ten stories which 
are included in the Collected Edition, there are examples of every character- 
istic of her work. Over the Hills and Far Away is a charming story of an old 
chair-mender, Margaret Mahuntleth, who in the end receives a most odd 
proposal of marriage at Thresholds Farm, where she had hardly expected to” 
receive even a cup of tea: 
Suddenly the master of the house said loudly, with his eyes still hard upon her—_ 
~ piae 17" 
It was as if the word burst a dam within him. 
Her being received it. 
“* Bide the night over,” he added, in the same strange thunderous voice. 
She took that also into her soul. 
“ And all the nights,” he finished, and a great calm fell upon him. It had taken’ 
all the years of his life till now for the flood to find its valley. 
Then, seeing that she stood as mute and still as ever, he said— 
*“‘ Coom, then, take bite and sup.” 
And when she was seated, like a half-thawed winter dormouse at its first feast, he 
said to the servant-girl. . . . “‘ Make a bed for the Missus.” 


Fgh sine Bap - 


Another sketch of a very different old woman is that of the aged work- 
house inmate in Blessed Are the Meek, who broke bounds to pick a rose—_ 
the only thing there was near that drab place to bring back to her the days — 
of her “ clover-scented childhood.” For this she was reproved by the 
matron, who refused to allow her to go to the Harvest Tea, but made her 
stay and listen to the well-meant discourse of a visiting Bishop, who tried 
to cheer up the old women by telling them of the glories of Heaven. But it 
was not the right sort of Heaven : 
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It was grand and bare and rather pompous. It had nothing in it of firelit evenings 
and the bit of sewing and father winding the clock. And the more the Bishop 
struggled to comfort a sorrow he could not grasp, the more formal he became. 


Agonised by the thought of “ nothing but an enormous everlasting old 
women’s ward, and without even a kitten,” Fidelia broke into a violent 
outburst, and when she heard the officials talking quietly and kindly about 
putting her into the asylum so that she could be better looked after, she 
went off and hanged herself. 

_ Some of the stories are frankly mere sketches ; one, Caer Cariad, reads 
like the outline of a novel; and one, Jn Affection and Esteem, is rather a 
“ magazine” story. But the Bread House is a poignant little tale of an old 
man, with a great and deserved reputation for saintliness, who is suddenly 
pected with a ghost from his long-past and almost forgotten wild 
- youth. 

In the essays she returns to the familiar and beloved paths of nature. 
_ There are three charming essays on joy—in motion, music and fragrance ; 


and three on beauty—of form, shadow and colour. This is how brown 
affects her : 


Of all colours, brown is the most satisfying. It is the deep fertile tint of the earth 
itself ; it lies hidden beneath every field and garden ; it is the garment of multitudes 
of earth’s children, from the mouse to the eagle ; the men of the fields are russet- 
clad and russet-complexioned ; thousands of seeds, from the heavy burr to the 
breeze-blown thistle-fluff, are brown as the soil from which they come, to which 
they return ; and of the same fruitful colour are the rushing streams, the pillars of 
the forest, and the buttresses of the hills. 


_ Every sentence almost is packed with thought, and opens up long vistas of 
_ imagination, bringing before us unfamiliar pictures of familiar things, and 
casting a fresh light on the ordinary spectacles of our daily life. There is a 
beautiful and consoling essay addressed to the sick and sorrowful, from 
_ which there is space only to quote this short extract : 

Through any window may be seen the same gracious depths of blue air as Buddha 
contemplated through the interstices of his tree, as Michael Angelo saw through the 
windows of the Sistine chapel. The long gaze of the sick man may probe as far into 
the illimitable as they did. In the vast caverns of space, where Sirius lights the 
traveller, a genius and a weary invalid are equals—both frail as star-dust, both elder 
brothers of the sun. 

Vv 
_ The poems are mostly short—little scenes, sketches of birds, flowers, 
country vignettes—as The Elfin Valley, The Wild Rose, To a Blackbird 
_ Singing in London, The Fallen Poplar, and The Wood. Here is an autumn 
landscape : ; 
A solemn land of long-fulfilled desires 
Is this, and year by year the self-same fires 
Burn in the trees. The untarnished colours keep 
The sweetness of the young earth’s infant sleep : 
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Beyond the plain, beneath the evening star, 

The burnished hills like stately peacocks are. 

Great storms march out. The flocks across the grass 

Make their low plaint while the swift shadows pass : 

Memoried deep in Hybla, the wild bee 

Sings in the purple-fruited damson tree. : 
And like another poet too soon gone from us, she loved trees: here are some 
lines on a fallen tree : 


Never any more shall the golden sun 
Make of your leaves, my dainty one, | 
Ardent shields of silver-green, 

With cool blue sky set in between. 


Never any more in the chilly night 

Your boughs shall move on the sad starlight, 
Softly unbound by the eager air, 

As a lover unbinds his lady’s hair. 


An old legend is told again in a longer narrative piece—Colomen, and there 


is a charming poem on a little girl’s sampler and the prize she won for — 


working it : 
Fashioning with bright wool and stitches nice 
Your sampler, did you hear the thrushes’ song 
Wistfully ? While, in orderly array, 
Six rounded trees grew up ; the alphabet 
Stout and uncompromising, done in grey ; 
The Lord’s Prayer, and your age, in violet ; 
Did you, Anne Everard, dream from hour to hour 
How the young wind was crying on the hill, 
And the young world was breaking into flower? ... 
And when the last long needleful was through, 
When, laboured for so long, the guerdon came— 
Thomson, his Seasons, neatly bound in green— 
How brightly would the golden letters shine! . . . 
Sampler and book are here without a stain— 
Only Anne Everard will not come again. 


There are a few personal poeems—To Mother, How Short a While, Winter, 
and The Lad Out There may be read as characteristic examples. It is 
impossible in this space to describe or illustrate adequately Mary Webb’s 
poetical work : all her poems well repay reading, and phrases from some of 
them will always remain in the memory. 


VI 
We come at last to consider the unfinished fragment—Armour Wherein 
He Trusted—on which she was working at the time of her death. Entirely 
different in theme, style and treatment from any of her previous books, it 
is the simple story of young Gilbert of Polrebec, who is torn between the 
love of wife and home and temporal things and the love of God and things 
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spiritual. After a few weeks of marriage with his young Welsh wife, 
Nesta, he is at last won to put aside all earthly happiness, and to go out to 
join Peter the Hermit in the First Crusade. On a night of driving storm 
and wind, when the wolf-pack is abroad and all the powers of evil seem to 
be let loose in the wild darkness, an emissary from Peter the Hermit, 
pursued by wolves, arrives almost dying at the castle door, and is nursed 
back to health by its inhabitants. He it is who drives rather than persuades 
Gilbert to his final decision. Here is the scene, after Gilbert’s father has 


urged that his son is newly married, and that his parents are growing old 
and need his support : 


“ Did that Blessed One, on the bitter Cross, have prop and stay ? Is a man better 
than his Master ? ” 

Then he uplifted his loud, cold voice, ah ! cold as the winter wind on the heights 
of Stiperstones, and it rolled and echoed about the room above the roaring of the 
fire and the howling of the wolves. . . . “‘ Young man! I say unto thee, arise ! 
A crown of glory and a trophy of stars, dominion in Paradise and the thanks of God 
His Mother—or, if thou refuse, anathema maranatha \”’ 

Then he set his eyes upon me, sucking out my soul, and as I looked into his eyes 
it seemed to me that he had looked on all the world and found it waste and wilder- 
ness. 

So, turning anywhere to save me from his eyes, that caught me and lured me 
into a spell of terror, I looked toward the Christus on the wall. And behold, a 
dreadful marvel! For even as I looked, the image shuddered and two tears rolled 
down the face, and He did bat His eyes at me. And when I saw the Lord God so 
shuddering and weeping upon our wall, and when, in the manner of some poor 
babe denied of some sweetmeat or some revel, He did so bat His eyes and droop 
His head, I knew that I must go, and my heart turned in my side, and my soul 
uttered a cry, and I forgot myself, falling on darkness. 


The archaic and artificial style is effective in the fragment as it stands, but 
would have become irritating and irksome in a story of any greater length. 
As it stands now, with an entirely satisfactory ending, it is a fascinating 
little mediaeval picture, with something of the unreality of a tapestry and 
something of the thrilling mysteriousness of an old saga. After the passion- 
ate outcry of the strange visitor and the miracle of the image of Our Lord 
on the wall : 


. . . In the grey dawn we departed, leaving the castle all blinded and folded in 
mist, and the litel grey garden blotted out, and those three beloved ones weeping 
and groaning at the door where I was to go in and out no more until many a year 
was fled. But in the wan light of morning I saw that the Christus on the rood wept 
no more, nor batted His eyes, but seemed more at ease, satisfied as a child at some 
promise long witheld but at last given. 


No subsequent account of Gilbert’s adventures on the Crusade and his 
return after long years of uncertain warfare could add to the effectiveness 


~ and pathos of that quiet close of the story and of the end of his doubts and 


torments, as he realises the truth of S. Augustine’s dictum : “ Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless until it rests in Thee. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE Bibliographical Society always treats its members well—not to say 
magnificently. And recently—as if to keep up to its reputation in this 


oie 


respect—it has issued to them an extremely fine quarto volume, English and _ 


Scottish Printing Types, 1501-35, 1508-41 ,collected and annotated by Lt-Col. 
Frank Isaac. This book is the second in the Society’s Series of Facsimiles and Illus- 
trations, and it has the advantage of a Short Preface by Mr. A. W. Pollard. As the 
work of the early sixteenth-century printers is a highly specialised and technical 
subject, of which I do not profess to have any detailed knowledge, I think that I 
cannot do better, by way of indicating the scope of Colonel Isaac’s book, than to 
quote a few sentences from what Mr. Pollard has written. After explaining that in 
the fifteenth century, both on the Continent, and in England, few printers used 
one fount of type for more than a very few years, Mr. Pollard continues thus : 

But for English books of the early 16th century the tale is quite different. Possibly 
from the cheapness of tin in England, owing to the Cornish mines, English type-metal 
stood wear and tear more persistently than that used on the Continent. Possibly English 
printers and their customers were less fond of change. Anyhow, the same fount in Eng- 
land often continued in use over such a long period (for instance, de Worde’s 95 textura 
and Pynson’s of the same measurement throughout their 16th century careers) as to seem 
to offer no clues to aid close dating [i.e. of undated books]. Colonel Isaac, however, dis- 
covered that while the bulk of a fount remains unchanged, certain letters, notably a, 
h, s, v, W, y, appear in different forms, and with this as a guide closer dating becomes 
possible. Undoubtedly these limited criteria are much less satisfactory than the appear- 
ance of a complete new fount. Nevertheless, the results deduced from them appear to 
form a self-consistent order and have fitted in, where opportunity of testing them has 
been found, with the conclusions of specialists, such as Professor A. W. Reed on John 
Rastell. In any case, in working and re-working this singularly stubborn field Colonel 
Isaac has produced a notable harvest in the present book, which gives, it is hoped, a 
complete conspectus of all the founts used in England from the beginning of the century 
LO L53670 ss) 


For Scottish types, a similar service is rendered up to 1541, and altogether fac- 


similes are given of the types of thirty-two printers—most of them, of course, 
using several founts. 


fe fourth volume in the series of Bibliographia, edited by Mr. Michael Sadleir, 
and published by Messrs. Constable, has now been issued. It is A Bibliography 
of the Waverley Novels, by Mr. Greville Worthington, of which there are five hundred 
copies at twenty-four shillings each. In one particular Mr. Worthington carries 
bibliography a step forward in this book, for of the rarer and more important Waver- 
ley Novels, he gives, not only collation, cancel-leaves and other variants, of the first 
editions, but a whole number of identification points (for the first volume, alone, of 
Waverley, there are about 140 of them noted) by which the first edition can be dis- 
tinguished from later editions. This is clearly done for the benefit of possessors, or 
Prospective purchasers, of the very rare Scott Novels, to help them to decide whether 
a particular copy is genuine and “ undoctored ” throughout. To think of the labour 
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which this must have involved—not only in comparing one copy with another, but 
also in proof-reading—makes the head swim and the pulse fail. Mr. Worthington, 
seeing his book actually published, must go about like one released from the clutches 
* a horrible tyrant. He is certainly to be congratulated on placing the study of the 

rst editions of Scott’s novels upon quite a new footing, and of having produced a 
really careful and well-thought-out examination of the subject, which no collector 
or student of Scott will be able to do without in future. There is one small matter, 
however, which I should like to take up with Mr. Worthington. He is apt, sometimes, 
to fall into the trap of thinking of the “‘ copy ” of a book as a unit, when really the 
unit that he ought to be considering is the sheet (or even, possibly, the forme—one 
side of the sheet—but let that pass for the time being). It is a mistake into which I 
have myself fallen in the past, and should Mr. Worthington reply to me by a tu quoque, 
I can only plead that I have repented of my errors in this kind. But to return to the 
_ Present bibliography, to show what I mean. On pp. 16 and 17 Mr. Worthington, in a 
_ footnote, discusses whether any copies of Waverley ever occur having the y in “your ” 
_ in Volume II, page 136, line 1, which has dropped out in all copies he has seen. He 
thinks it unlikely that any such copy exists, because the y is absent in a particular 
copy which he has seen, and which he regards as one of the very earliest issued by the 
publishers. Now such an argument involves a confusion of thought, in so far as it 
_ assumes that there is any reason that the earliest copy of a book issued should contain a 
_ Particular sheet in its earliest typographical state. Each sheet of a book is first printed 
 +onone side, then completed on the other. When all the sheets are complete, are dry, 
__ and have been folded, the copies are made by collating (i.e., bringing together) com- 
_ plete sets of all the different sheets. Now there is clearly no reason to suppose either 
__ that (a) the earliest typographical state, or states, of a sheet, or sheets, are those first 
selected for collation and binding, or that (b) if such copies were made they would be 
_ the first sent out by the publishers. Therefore that the dropped y was absent from a 
_ particular early copy is no evidence at all that there is not an early state of the sheet 
which contains it, and which is to be found in some copy of the book—as likely as not 
_ the Jast, as the first, copy of the edition to be sold by the publisher. Again on p. 70, 
_ Mr. Worthington says that there are “three definite states of the first edition ”’ of 
Tales of My Landlord (first series). They can be told, he says, by typographical 
differences on pp. 46 and 234 of the first volume. Let us call these stages, in their 
different conditions of printing, 46a, 46b, 234a and 234b. Mr. Worthington’s three 
states of the book are seen, on examination, to be the three combinations, 46a-+-234a ; 
46b+234a; and 46b-+234b. To my mind it is clear that it is merely by chance that 
_ Mr. Worthington has not seen the fourth possible combination—46a+234b—which 
almost certainly exists somewhere ; and I think Mr. Worthington would have noted 
_ this probability had he not slipped, temporarily, into thinking in terms of copies, 
instead of in terms of sheets. Personally my present view (which I have not always 
held in the past, unfortunately), is that such a situation as Mr. Worthington finds ex- 
 emplified in this book is best stated in some such form as the following: “ Sheets 
- so-and-so and such-and-such occur in the following states. I regard these or those as 
_ the earlier states of the type. Of the four possible combinations I have seen three— 
_ the fourth almost certainly exists.”” Some such formula as this reduces typographical 
_ yariations of this kind to their proper status, and makes the reader conscious of the 
_ process that brought them into existence. All this, of course, in no way decreases the 
value of Mr. Worthington’s examination of these books, or of the large number of 
new bibliographical points he has discovered. I have enlarged on this particular 

matter, partly because it offers an excellent subject for a short disquisition ; and 
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partly because, as Mr. Worthington has expressed himself about the Tales of My Land- 

lord, when the fourth combination turns up (as it probably will) some person—I had 
almost been uncharitable and written“ some ass ”’—is sure to describe it as ““ unknown 
to Worthington ” and a thing of great importance. Whereas it will be of no im- 
portance, and can almost be postulated from the facts Mr. Worthington gives. There- 
fore I have taken this opportunity of pleading for a different, and rather more general 
method of recording corrections made in the various sheets in a book as they pass — 
through the press—a method which recognises that there is no cohesion—nothing in — 
the nature of an “ issue ” (a word of which, I am glad to note, Mr. Worthington 
expresses his distrust)—between or about copies presenting the same combination of — 
points. But enough. I must leave this book—yet not without recording gratefully — 
the generous allowance of facsimiles that it contains. : 


1 ial ieet public libraries—and other similar institutions—often give one — 
striking examples of how well things can be done, when both scholarship and _ 
money are available. A particularly good instance is before me as I write. Some dozen 
years ago the New York Public Library acquired the diaries and sketches of a certain — 
Archibald Robertson, afterwards a general, who as a young Royal Engineer was in — 
America at various times between 1762 and 1780. These diaries and sketches have 
now been most sumptuously published, under the editorship of Mr. H. M. Lyden- 
berg, by the aforesaid Library (Archibald Robertson, Lieutenant-General, Royal 
Engineers : His Diaries and Sketches in America, 1762-1780. $10). A copy of this 
book has been sent me, and I am most grateful for it; but, as it is not properly a 
bibliographical work, its fitness for inclusion in these notes is chiefly its relation to the 
library that has performed its duty so well in publishing the volume. I cannot, 
however, refrain from commenting on the extreme interest of this book, not only 
from the points of view of students of American history and topography, and of the 
history of the Corps of Engineers, but also from that of students of art. For in Robert- 
son (though none of the reproductions is in colour) we clearly have an early amateur 
landscape artist of a good deal of charm and talent, but, so far as I am aware, com- — 
pletely forgotten in this country. 


So little space remains to me that it scarcely seems worth while making a section of 

of the booksellers’ Catalogues this month. There are two, however, that 
I should like to mention, even though briefly, before I close. One is the second part of — 
Messrs. Dobell’s catalogue of eighteenth-century verse, containing the entries from 
Charles Johnson to James Scott—an extremely interesting list. And the other is 
Catalogue Number 822 of Messrs. Sotheran, the main (though by no means the only) 
interest of which centres round Charles Dickens and his friends. There are a number 
of autograph letters from Dickens, besides first editions. The catalogue is, moreover, — 


topical, in that it contains a section of books on Persia, and some Persian paintings on ~ 
papter-maché. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
WRITING, LETTERING AND ILLUMINATING* 


HE subject of Mr. Graily Hewitt’s admirable manual is his own beautiful art 

of writing and illuminating. In its general lines it follows Mr. Edward John- 

ston’s Writing and Illuminating and Lettering, from which the whole modern 

revival in lettering is dated. Mr. Hewitt gratefully acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to his old master ; but from long practice and especially from the experience he 
has gained in the quarter of a century during which he has taught the art at the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, he has been able to develop his subject and systematize his 
teaching in this “‘ summary of my endeavour.” His aim and method are almost wholly 
practical ; but in the last of the three introductory chapters he gives an historical 
survey of the roman alphabet and its derivatives, illustrated by familiar examples, 
ranging from the Virgils in square and Rustic capitals of the fourth century of our era 
down to the Italian writing masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth. Mr. Hewitt cannot 
_ be right in suggesting that Rustic capitals were intentionally narrowed “ for the con- 
_ venient writing of Latin hexameters ” ; for, as he admits, they were also used for 
inscriptions on stone. They continued in use for what a modern printer might call 
“display ”’ in headings and titles right down into the middle ages. Mr. Hewitt 
uses specimens of old writing to illustrate his practical teaching throughout the book, 
adding to them many fine examples of his own work and that of others of the modern 
school. Many of these illustrations are printed from half-tone blocks, tipped with 
paste at the edge on to the printed leaves of the book—a bad detail of book-production, 
for some of them must inevitably become detached and get lost. By contrast we may 
appreciate how much better is the line-block for purposes of illustration, whenever 
_ the subject admits ; for the text of the book is sprinkled throughout with pen-drawn 
_ examples, illustrating the smallest details of the letters and lettering which are des- 
_ cribed, and showing the right way to make them. 


THE PENMAN AND THE PRINTER 


OR one who like myself is a printer but no penman, the chief interest of Mr. 
Hewitt’s teaching and of the whole art of lettering is its reaction on that of print- 
' ing. What in the beginning printing owed to fine penmanship is, of course, little less 
than everything. But what is the actual or possible influence of the modern revival in 
calligraphy on our printing to-day? In his present book Mr. Hewitt does not deal 
directly with printing, although much of what he tells and shows us about letter-forms, 
initial letters, margins, the use of colour, decorative arrangement and legibility, 
_ should be imbibed by every printer who cares about the quality of his work. In- 

struction and practice in lettering nowadays find a place in every printing school 
which makes any pretence of completeness and thoroughness in its training. Just as the 
_ best training in seamanship is to be had on a sailing ship, so the best possible training 
for a jobbing-compositor who would make himself proficient in the setting and dis- 
_ play of all sorts of types would be a course of writing under such a teacher as Mr. 
- Graily Hewitt. That course would give him a better command over type-letter and 
more suppleness in arranging the types than he could ever learn at case. ‘The more 


aa *Lettering for Students and Craftsmen, by Graily Hewitt. With 403 illustrations. The 
New Art Library. Edition de luxe, printed on Arnold’s unbleached handmade paper. 
380 copies. 3 guineas. Ordinary edition. 15s. Seeley, Service. 
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advanced kind of advertising, too, is constantly calling upon penmanship and letter- 
ing to supplement typography and give vitality to dull metal. ‘Then there is the part 
which the modern school of lettering plays or might play in type-design. That is 
discussed in a strongly written review of Mr. Hewitt’s Treyford type printed in the 
final number of The Fleuron. The Treyford, my readers will remember, is a penman’s 
letter after the manner of the school of which Mr. Hewitt is a past-master. Instead of 
the sharply cut serifs and the hair-lines which we find in the roman alphabets used by 
modern printers, most of the letters are finished off with rounded pen-strokes ; and 
the strokes of the letters themselves are rather thick and even. The reviewer, who, 
beyond doubt, is Mr. Stanley Morison, reminds us quite reasonably that type-design, 
as we know it to-day, besides its acknowledged debt to fifteenth-century penmen, 
owes many of its conventional features to the engraver turned punch-cutter ; and he 
claims in effect that the punch-cutter’s contribution must not be overlooked in an 
type-face that will satisfy our modern needs. He acknowledges that the printer has 
right to look for experiments bearing on type-design 
from the contemporary school of English calligraphy—a demand which its present 
archaising mood does little to satisfy. There is much to be done which can only be done 
by scribes, and it would have been a pleasure if we could have found in the Treyford type 
some understanding of the problems lying before us. We are sorry to report that the type 
is an obstruction rather than an assistance to the printing craft. 
Mr. Morison is unconscionable in his conclusion; for the Treyford has man 
features of beauty and readableness which are wanting from most of the printing types 
which we use to-day. Nevertheless, it is good to have his testimony to the services” 
which our modern calligraphers might render if they would lay aside their “ present 
archaising mood.’ It is true that they have not yet condescended as they might to our 
special needs. In particular, the formal writing which the school practises perhaps a 
little too monotonously is never likely to give us the pure but crisp roman type-letter 
which will satisfy the modern reader. Anything else is useless to the modern printer. 
But if skilful penmen like Mr. Graily Hewitt would reculer pour mieux sauter and start 
again from models like that of Vicenza, shown in his book, or those of other humanist 
writing-masters, such as inspired Jenson and Bembo and Aldus, we should in time 
get nearer to what we want ; and our contemporary school of English calligraphers — 
would find a new and useful opening for the practice of their beautiful craft. 


CORONA 


| HAVE received the first four numbers of Corona, a magazine issued every two 

months from the Bremer Press at Munich. It is printed throughout in the roman. 
type designed some years since by Dr. Wilhelm Wiegand for the Bremer Press. The 
same type was used for printing Schiller’s Demetrius, a page of which illustrates the _ 
work of the Bremer Press in Mr. Stanley Morison’s Modern Fine Printing. It derives 
from the revived calligraphy which we owe to Mr. Edward Johnston and so has a __ 
family likeness with the Treyford type designed by Mr. Graily Hewitt and cut for the 
Oxford University Press. The entire magazine, including the headings—there are no — 
headlines—is set in a single size of the type—about that of our pica. Even the | 
advertisement pages—admirable examples of restrained typesetting, and printed in red 

and black—admit no other type save the larger size of the same face The title- 
page and initial letters were drawn by Fraiilein Anna Simons. The subscription 
price is 4 marks, and there is also a limited edition on handmade paper at 80 a 


oO 


for the six numbers. 
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CHRONICLES 


ARCHITECTURE 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE PROTECTION OF OUR CHURCHES. The Press Board of the Church 
Assembly. 3s. 


AMPHION, OR THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By D. Harsron. Dent. 6s. 
CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. By Artuur Keen. Billing. 42s. and 21s. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF RUISLIP. The Ruislip Association. 15. 6d. 


THE PARISH CHURCH. By E. A. Greentinc Lamporn. Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD BANK OF ENGLAND. By H.R. STEELE and F.R. YERBury. Benn. 42s. 
MPORTANT action by the Church of England in the interests of its Ancient 


Buildings is recorded in the fourth annual report of the Central Council for the 
Care of Churches. Since the War, Diocesan Advisory Committees have been formed 
in all but a very few dioceses. These committees are now doing the useful work to 
which this volume refers. It would be ungrateful in a reviewer who values the’ 
operation of this organisation to pick on the very few instances where its activity or 
advice is questionable, and if this is done here it must be remembered that appreciation 
far out-weighs cause for criticism. 

This volume contains reports of the Diocesan Committees as well as that of the 
Central body; the latter derives its authority from the National Assembly of the 
Church, the former from the Bishop in each diocese. A perusal of these reports 

shows that the object of the founders of this system is rapidly and efficiently being 
attained. . 

It will be noticed that there is no mention in the report from the diocese of Bristol 
of the replacing of mediaeval facing stonework with new at the Church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe. The approval of the Committee of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich of the 
work done at Lavenham Church, which is stated to be “ most satisfactory and conser- 
vative ” will be questioned by those who hold that renewal of mediaeval carving is un- 
desirable. Particularly is this so when it is remembered that one experienced and 
authoritative body regrets the restoration that took place there. Besides the reports of 
these committees, the volume contains valuable general advice about the treatment of 
bells, of organs, of heating apparatus and lighting. These sections will be most useful to 

persons responsible for work connected with such matters, to architects as well as 
others. There is no warning against the use of gas radiators in buildings where there 
is exposed stonework, but the use of flood lighting by electricity is very properly 
condemned in older churches. oe 

‘There is also a reprint of the Charge given by Chancellor Sir Philip Baker 
Wilbraham to the diocese of Chester. In it he says, ‘‘ To a certain extent, the National 
Church holds her ancient buildings as a trustee for the Nation : and public opinion is 
becoming ever more watchful of the way in which we discharge our trust.” This is a 
_ true statement though it may be one which will not please either the zealous churchman 
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or the fanatical upholder of secular rights. It is a timely pronouncement by high 


authority and will hinder a good deal of petty wrangling. 

Under the title of Amphion Mr. Dudley Harbron has written a short book on the 
architectural history of the nineteenth century and has written it well. As he 
wrote, he had his mind on the cultural and political events of that period, and therefore 
his architectural criticism rests vividly against that background. This is good, for 


architecture can no more be judged without its psychical, than without its physical, 


setting. 

The book will be enjoyed by those who are so fortunate as to happen on it. It is 
written with balanced judgment tempered by asense of humour. The style is distinct 
and living. The architecture of the early Victorians has “a certain childish charm 
. . . like sand castles decked with poppies.’’ Another merit unusual in a book on 
subjects of this kind, is the avoidence of solemn aesthetic pronouncements about the 
works described. After re-reading the book—and it is worth re-reading—that word 
“ avoidance ” must be qualified. Mr. Harbron writes with a catholic appreciation 
of the too much belittled works of the nineteenth century, an appreciation 
that is keen, vigorous and aware, mellowed by clear vision, and at times is made 
brilliant by a play of moving light-rays, like those reflected from the sun by 
water gently stirred. The book is too truly positive to permit the presumption that 
conscious avoidance had any part in it. Tales of the peculiar affectations, the personal 
whimsies and the solemn conceits of the well-known architects of the period lighten 
the sentences devoted to the serious consideration of their solid works. Playful 
mischief peeps from the pages but quickly hides as the reader attempts to isolate it 
from the rest. a4 

Those who know little of the various possibilities of the case may conveniently 
get from Mr. Keen’s book a sound idea of the various ways in which the needed bridge 
over the Thames may be built at Charing Cross. There are three different schools of — 
opinion, but each of these is subdivided by different ideas as to the proper site for the 
terminus of the Southern Railway which is now at Charing Cross. Some hold that — 
the bridge should spring from the immediate banks of the river, some that it should 
be built at the level of the Strand, as is Waterloo Bridge, and others that it should 
cross the Strand and the river alike, being fed from the north by roads that converge 
on to Trafalgar Square. While it is difficult, even for those who have studied the 
question, to choose between these possibilities, all agree that a bridge at this point 
in the river’s course is most desirable. Londoners who want the bridge probably do 
not care much which of these theories prevail ; in fact it seems that the only agree- 
ment to be had by those who have prepared schemes is the condemnation of any 
scheme but the one they favour. ‘Thus for any given proposal there is more opposition 


than approval. As any scheme rises from its fellows and shows signs of life, united _ 


criticism buries it again. In these circumstances it was not surprising that the engin- 
eers who together produced the scheme that is known as “‘ Official ” should have shied 
at consulting other opinion than their own until their proposals were completed. 
Then it appears they did so in the hope of giving it an architectural disguise. It was as 
though they believed that seemliness had no part in the bones of a great public work. 
The book contains eight chapters, each essential in a consideration of the matter, 
each clearly and concisely written and illustrated by plans and photographs. The 
two outstanding factors are explained, namely, the problems of the railways and the 
development of the south side of the river. The potential wealth of the south side is 
closely related to the viaduct railways that burden the economics of any clean develop-_ 
ment. 
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Mr. Keen in his last chapter ‘‘ The Present Position ” indicates the way in which 

the matter should be handled. He is not one who holds that before designing the new 
bridge it is necessary to decide on the fate of the railway or to plan the development of 
the south side ; he writes “ that the future is always the future, and the key to success 
—1is action—prompt and vigorous.” That this assertion is questioned by some is 
further proof of the great difficulty of the whole question. It is the duty of Londoners 
read the book, and it is so written that this duty may be fulfilled with interest and 
pleasure. 
_ The Ruislip Association has issued an interesting short history of that place, 
illustrated by pleasant drawings of the old buildings there. With such a book before 
them, it would be difficult for any authority to propose improvements without giving 
serious consideration to the advantages already present in these existing buildings. 
‘The production of the book makes an example to be followed in all communities 
where there are old buildings of value. 

The Parish Church has been, and continues to be, the subject of many books, and 
as a rule they are devoted to its architecture. Mr. Lamborn’s is one to be recommend- 
ed. More than in the nineteenth century books dealing with this subject are the 
church buildings related to the church uses and the parish, but architecture and its 
development through the centuries is here again the predominant subject. The book 
is well done both as to the text and illustrations. Among the latter are reprints of 
plates remembered in the works of nineteenth-century authors, and with them are 
many well chosen and well described photographs. The facts are accurately to clearly 
set down with a brevity so accomplished that it is hardly perceived. Very seldom does 
the author yield to the temptation, that mars so many books in architecture, to pro- 
nounce this or that treatment as bad or ugly in the abstract, without saying, as a man 
should, that it is so in his own judgment, or in that of a group whose opinions he 
shares. In an historical or semi-scientific book, such dogmatic utterance is out of 
place and tiresome. It is also often misleading to the amateur reader. 

Messrs. Steele and Yerbury’s book on the old Bank of England will be of lasting 
interest, for all that familiar building, except the outer wall, will soon have disappear- 
ed. The book contains thirty printed pages on which the growth of the building, an 
account of the work done by successive architects, is briefly told. There are seventy- 
five plates, many with two photographs on the page, and there are twenty sheets of 
drawings made to scale, including a plan ; these last appear under the name of Mr. 
F. W. Troup, consulting architect to the Bank, and they are drawn by Mr. Howard D. 
Archer. Those who admire the architecture of Sir John Soane will like to possess 


this description of his greatest work. The book is a useful complement to the brief 


appreciation of this master which appeared above Mr. Troup’s signature in a number 
of The Architectural Fournal in 1923. 

Besides the Bank of England and other well-known buildings, Sir John Soane work- 
ed in many places, building for instance, a little bridge over the Wensum at Norwich, 
in Portland stone. ‘This bridge is now likely to suffer an even more final fate than his 


- work at the Bank. In his own day, and for a decade or so after his death, Soane’s 


influence was great in the architectural world, but his manner is not fashionably 
admired to-day, nor is his greatness generally appreciated. The work of his followers 


is disappearing with his own. Lately the pretty tower of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Chichester, designed by George Draper in this manner, was demolished, some think 
without justification. The authors of this work are to be congratulated on this record 


of Sir John’s most important work. All architects, and many men of the City of 
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ENDLESS FUN AND AMUSEMENT 


BERTRAM MILLS’ CIRCUS AND FUN FAIR. Eleventh Season. Olympia. 


NEW WORLD’S FAIR AND CIRCUS. Seventh Season. Royal Agricultural 


Hall, Islington. 


Pies rabbits, larger than life, are easier to win this year at Olympia. Funny 
dolls and stuffed dogs are positively thrust into one’s hands. But this does not 


mean that it is any easier to score four with five balls or total thirty with the same — 


number on a board whose highest single number is an infrequent six. It simply 


means that, here as elsewhere, the most pervading trick of the year is Swinging the — 


Economy Axe. The prizes are definitely better. There are most attractive bulldogs 
to be won, sets of coffee-cups in large and handsome cases and there is an engaging 
system by which the quality of the chocolates, which are your first prize at a sausage- 
slide, improve if you continue to win. You can even, when you have won enough 


chocolates, haggle for a plush rabbit or bear. But it is impossible not to feel that there — 


is a heart-throb beneath the haggling—even if you win nothing, thus proving you are 
lucky in love, they are quite likely to hand you a nice cup-and-saucer, to entice you to 
spend a further few sixpences ; and there is little of the usual exuberance as a Cockney 


tout or Whitechapel shrew pinches you by the arm and screams “‘ I say. mister, here’s 


a fair game for a fair lady.” They are desperately anxious for custom—so anxious 
that I even won a canary, for less than half the money I should have refused to pay for 


it. People aren’t spending money, so no one in turn is making money to spend, and — 


this is the first year I have found Mr. Bertram Mills using the same turn twice in his 
circus under different names. 

Nevertheless, the Circus is, as usual, ‘‘ better than ever,” and quite the best antidote 
to prevailing gloom, be it fiscal, pyschic or physical. It proves, as a circus should, 
the perfect futility of our ordinary activities, which it makes so similar to trapeze- 


walking or tumbling. There is a wonderful troupe of Chinese jugglers and acrobats, 


seen for the first time in England. And also for the first time there are the twenty-four 
Hadji Ali Arabs, who build human pyramids and tumble and whirl round the ring at 
satisfyingly Schneiderian speeds. Their act, in which one man supports and holds half 
the rest of the troupe, is equalled—as turns should be at a circus—by another, in 
which a girl on a bicycle rides round with ten people clutching on to her and her 
machine. The Deblars, also seen for the first time in England, are Germans, and they 
specialise in single-wheel and stilt cycle riding. Their act is one of the best in a circus, 
which has always been built up on the principle that the only point of carrying on with 
the old is to link it with something new. Thus, the Olympia Circus never seems 
moribund because it reaches out equally to animals and machines, and lest a mere 
tight-roping item seem dull, there is this year a high-wire act far over our heads, in the 
spaces usually kept virgin for acrobats (this year reduced to one at Olympia). As if 
that were not enough, the Wallendas, another turn new to our ring, bicycle along the 
wire, and carry each other in chairs and stand on their heads, just to show that they 
have, so to speak, no heads at all. They also are German. 

The animals are, however, Olympia’s strong line this year, and they easily beat the 


human beings at this dreamlike game of doing pointless things superlatively well. — 
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Maximilian and his lions are as decorative but as dull as most lion acts, and apart from _ 


the idea, the tiger that rides on horseback adds little to our sense of having seen anew 


unnatural combination of natural elements. The tiger certainly rides, but it rides with 
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far less appreciation of its feat than the Alsatian, which catches oranges and hoops 
among Alfred Loyal’s dogs. These dogs are excellent actors—one can see their 
jealousies and delight in their “ lines,” and their tricks really seem to mean some- 
thing to them. But for real mutual admiration, the sea-lions leave everything else far 
behind. There are twelve of them, and they balance huge Lido balls on their noses, 
gracefully relinquishing them to their colleagues, while those who are not otherwise 
engaged lie about the ring and clap in a Lewis Carroll manner. They amble up ladders 
and propel themselves along tight-ropes, balancing more balls on their noses, and at 
the end they play “‘ God Save the King ” on two sets of trumpets ; if they do not like 
the taste of the trumpets, they royally express their displeasure, bark and begin again. 
The other animal turns include two items by Italian jockeys which are not very good, 
some Indian riding and the usual Schumann horses, which do the usual admirable 
things that horses do, whilst not looking very pleased about it. 

A welcome innovation this year is the inclusion of Scotland among the countries 
annually ransacked for material, and the two Scottish numbers lend a whirl of colour 
and blare of noise to the ring of quite a different and refreshing quality from the blare 
and colour of the other parts of the programme. The Boys’ Pipe Band, from the Queen 
Victoria School, Dunblane and the nine girls and four boys, rather unpleasantly called 
Cuthbertson’s Kilties, stand by themselves, bringing new life to the ring and new music 
to our ears (the music from the band at Olympia was this year very bad ; it missed all 
its chances of circus music). But it is perhaps natural that the organiser of these 
dancers should lend his name to the group, since he has won over two thousand 
prizes and is the only dancer to win the Braemar Highland Society Cup outright. 
Almost as welcome, though fortunately no innovation, are the four Bronetts, each of 
whom was born in a different country. To those who have not seen them, I can only 
give a pale idea of their quality by saying they are the circus equivalent of the Marx 
brothers. To those who have not yet seen the Marx brothers, I can only say they are 
leading a most unbalanced existence. 'The Bronetts this year have wisely altered their 
turn and have thus avoided the fate that overtook the Chaplin clown, who this time is 
not to be seen. Instead of balloons, the celebrated firing act is now done with eggs, 


and the water-scene is far funnier, for it is more casual and better constructed. It 


leaves all four of the beloved Bronetts dripping wet in beautiful gold mackintoshes. 
Taken all in all, in short, with sea-lions, the Wallendas and Deblars, Chinese, Scots, 
Arabs and Alfred Loyal’s dogs, Bertram Mills’ eleventh Circus at Olympia is better 
and brisker than ever. 

The Islington Circus, unfortunately, is not. That is not to say that it is not still, in 
its own way, as much fun as the more resplendent affair at Hammersmith. But there 
are few turns of outstanding merit this year, and all of them seem to go on too long 
and thus tend to lessen one’s first impression. Nevertheless, there is an atmosphere 
about the Islington ring which always seems to me to bring out the performances in a 
way that the size of Olympia forbids. In the Royal Agricultural Hall, one is much 
nearer ; one almost feels, as they say, on top of the people. For this very reason, that 
one is almost in the ring itself, one also feels something of the cramped vastness of the 
whole undertaking as a lady springs across the ring to land on an already-overladen 
cart-horse or a gentleman in beige swimming-costume essays, not the vasty deeps, but 
the misty heights. This latter, with his partner, under the title of Les Luganos, pro- 
vides the best act of the programme. They have no net and high above the audience 
they swing on bars at breathless speed, the lady lets go, clutches at the man’s ankle 
and depends by one hand, and finally, reversing the usual order, swings by a belt from 
the man’s mouth. Lest it seem unfair, however, to call this unreservedly the best, 
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since my companions were unable to bring themselves to look at it, there is a terra 
firma performance nearly as astonishing when Miss Wally Marelly demonstrates 


contortionistic evolutions on a steel table. She does things on this table which, were — 


she less obviously the lady she takes such pains to show, I should be surprised to see 
her contemplate in privacy beneath one. The remaining turns include some per- 
forming dogs, not as good as their Olympian rivals—though one rides a scooter with 
great savoir-faire—and an assortment of horses, appearing several times, Arabs, 
Indians and cyclists. In fact, some of the slight disappointment attending this year’s 


Islington Circus—and it may be only a trick of the memory—might be traced to its — 


apparent attempt to emulate Mr. Mills’ mammoth entertainment. Mr. Swallow’s © 
affairs may be smaller, but it has always been able to stand on its own feet, and a frisky — 


terrier only falls down if given the legs of a Great Dane. 

Costume always plays a great part, as Dame Laura Knight knows, in the odd thrill 
of a circus, and while I would not suggest that it would be a great attraction if she were 
to do lightning sketches in the arena, I hope her well-known patronage may have some 
influence on this changing of spangles for evening studs, this fobbing us off with 


™ 


tee 


sailor trousers when what we expect is tights. The equestrienne at Olympia has ; 


succumbed, which I think is the word, to long skirts. True, hers are cut away at the © 
front, but it is hardly a success, and I do like my jockeys to look like jockeys and not 
like conjurors in their evening dress. The Wallendas appear as sailors, when they 
would look far better on their little wire in something more simple and strange. But 
there you are, it is this desire to be smart, and the idea that smartness is to dress above 
your profession has reached the circus-classes. It is evident, also, in the ring-be- 
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haviour of some of the artistes at both circuses ; contortionists charleston, cyclists — 


do a Tiller girl act (because the Tiller girls come on as clowns) and there is a general 
air of semi-sophistication among some of the families and troupes as if they woul 
show they refuse to be athletic if they cannot allure as well. ns 


Islington has its menagerie again, one of the exhibits being a cage containing a large ; 
number of the Rhesus, “ probably the commonest of the monkey tribe.”’ There are — 


freaks at both places, some labelled as ‘‘ six for the price of one,” others more modestly — 


describing a rat “‘ as large as a pig.” Olympia remains unchallenged with its maze of 
mirrors, its performing fleas, and has taken to itself this year the only weight-guesser 
who holds a royal warrant. What are described at Islington as ‘‘ amusement de- 
vices ’’ abound at both places, Walls of Death, Radio Cars, Wiggle-Woggles, and 


Palmists being as prominent as “‘ Exit’ notices. The Royal Agricultural Hall has — 


this year neither Flying Boats nor Big Wheel, and at both fairs there is a certain lack 
of variety about the side-shows. There are rows of dart-booths side by side, at least 
a dozen Roll-Ball stands and no Hoop-La. I saw only one Cocoanut Shy at Islington, 
because there were twenty Spring-Penny shows, in which you try to shoot discs up a 
board inclined towards you and are surprised that they run back, past the winning 
numbers. Personally, I think roulette more satisfactory, but Islington is not Ireland, 
and we must be satisfied at such flutters as our English clipped wings allow us. It 
should be stated for the benefit of all who are sensible enough to visit either of these 
strongholds of clean fun, that though the toys are perhaps better value at Hammer- 
smith (the plush of the rabbits there being replaced by cotton and cloth in the North), 


one gets four balls for threepence up there, as against sive for sixpence in the far West _ 


_++ and that is a sum which must be left to be worked out till winning as large and 
lividly green a stuffed creature as possible once again seems the only activity worth 
while under a paper-hoop sun leapt through by arabesque acrobats, glittering eques- 
triennes and dare-devil cyclists. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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FLAMENCO. By Lady ELeanor Smirx. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
TTHE SON AVENGER. By Sicrip Unnser. Knopf. tos. 6d. 


THE FORTUNES OF RICHARD MAHONY. By Henry Hanpet RICHARDSON. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


VIRTUE UNDONE. By Frank Po.tarp. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 
DIARY OF A PROVINCIAL LADY. By E. M. Devarietp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
FROM DAY TO DAY. By Ferpynanp Goetet. Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d. 


N a way, and a very essential way, Lady Eleanor Smith’s new novel, Flamenco, is a 
great advance on Red Wagon ; though in every way it is not. For where Red Wagon 
was so copiously detailed that the characters were overwhelmed, Flamenco is distinctly 
lacking in verisimilitude. After reading Red Wagon I suggested that it had all been spun 
out of the head, and not felt as it was written. My impression now is that Flamenco 
has been felt, but that a little more spade-work would have helped to make it more 
convincing. But even if the inclusion of real feeling in the work of this author has 
been made at the expense of documentation, it is an advance in authorship ; novels 
are written, primarily, about people, and people are more important than their environ- 
ment in the long run. If Lady Eleanor Smith has closed her notebook, she has 
opened her heart. When her mind has been ripened by experience, she will probably 
produce some exciting and momentous work. For there is a truly Brontéish quality 
about the story : something of the wild and powerful imagination, untrammelled by 
actual experience, that one hurts oneself against in Wuthering Heights. It is set about a 
hundred years ago. But at no period, however well worked up, could it have been 
passed off as credible. Could a man, in the wildest and most benighted spot, in 
any century, have adopted a little gipsy girl, tried to seduce her, and, having failed, 
plotted, for revenge, with a villainous gipsy to kidnap her and dishonour her, and then 
receive her back into his household and marry her to his son ? This is the crude out- 
line of what happens, and no one blinks at it ! On the contrary, she and her father-in- 
law settle down together in one house in a perfect atmosphere of letting bygones be 
bygones. Astounding as this is, one accepts it as one accepts Catherine and Heath- 
cliff ; it may be naive, but it is stark emotion, never manufactured or sentimental ; 
_although I must admit that when it strikes Harry, on page 295, as a supreme joke that 
he is really the father of his brother’s child (for the wretched child, for all her marriage, 
gets married to the wrong brother after all), such a sense of humour is more like 
insanity. Lastly I come to the writing; this has become freer and more coloured 
since the last novel, while it is still straight and simple. ‘‘ The ricks were rain-soaked, 
and had lost all their sunny yellow for a greyish tinge that obliterated all memories of 
the recent harvest, of the sweating reapers, and the dogs all barking to catch the 
frightened rabbits as only one last tall sun-baked clump remained unmown.” I have 
_ purposely omitted some words from the sentence, which stands better without them ; 
it is on page 259. 

-Miss Undset, now—Miss Undset writes with the steady hand of the mature, the 
- wise, the experienced matron. She is always, as it were, plunging her hand into the 
bag of human passions—domestic human passions—and examining her haul; but 
_ they are all, to borrow a stage phrase, quite “ straight ” : they never deviate from the 
regular; the reactions they inspire are the reactions that are expected of humanity 
in stated circumstances. Miss Undset’s bag is, to mix the metaphor, like a peal 
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of bells on which she rings the changes, but never monotonously. The Son Avengeris 
the last book of the tetralogy, The Master of Hestviken. I reviewed the other three as a 
whole, some time ago in this place, and now this last publication completes the series. 
It is, perhaps, rather more like a footnote to them than a necessary climax. Though 
the title might suggest a theme of terror, tragically capping the events of the former 
novels, it is in reality a peaceful close. The ‘‘ Avenger ’”’ becomes, in fact, a monk. 
Eirik, “ The Master’s ” son, but always the thorn in his flesh, because of his wrongful 
begetting, after a wild youth becomes attracted to the priesthood. His father is de-— 
lighted at this solution of the difficulties of succession ; and although, in the end, it © 
turns out that Eirik is not really “ called” to the vocation, and he resigns it and — 
marries, the working out of all this is simple and quiet in tone. Olav’s death is a peace- — 
ful one, and quiet settles on all the lives that have centred round his. ‘The sufferings 
of these simple people, their moral struggles and aspirations, are as powerfully con- 
ceived and written of in this as in any other of Miss Undset’s books. I recommend any- 
one who has read the former novels of this series to get this final instalment, and every- _ 
one who has not read any of them to acquire the whole lot. These are not quite so — 
pathetically human as are the Kristin Lavransdatter trilogy, but they are equally 
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moving and real. The translation, by Mr. Chater, is as good as ever; the slightly © 
archaic wording is never uneven or lost sight of, the mood is maintained throughout, © 
and no one word ever grates. A perfect translation, in fact. : 
Another well-known trilogy of novels, of outstanding interest, is now published all 
under one cover, under the title of The Fortunes of Richard Mahony. Mr. Richardson, 4 
also, deals exclusively with the small domestic troubles of daily life. Like Miss — 
Undset he does not have to search far for the situations of his drama, they are all laid — 
in the small area of the domestic hearth. The story of “ Richard ” and “‘ Mary” — 
hardly needs retelling here ; but, for anyone that has not yet met them, the scene is — 
Australia ; the life middle class ; their struggles and hopes the struggles and hopes of — 
any ordinary respectable family ; their characters so dreadfully true that one shudders — 
as if at seeing oneself thus mercilessly dissected. The tragedy of Richard’s rise and { 
fall is terrible, yet it has a certain inevitability about it, a sort of bonhomie which makes 
it bearable to read about. And, of course, the gallantry of Mary is like a salubrious 
tonic all through; she and the children (especially Cuffy) are masterful creations. 
The sympathetic understanding of them, and of his central character, Richard, bring 
this work up into the ranks of a work of high art. Richard’s nights of terror, when he — 
realises the hole he has got himself into financially, are imagined and written of witha - 
grim reality that is at time excruciating : 
His pulses raced, his breath came hard, the sweat that streamed off him ran cold. Night 
after night he had the same thing to undergo ; and from bitter experience he knew that 
the fit would gradually exhaust itself, leaving him spent, inert. But this was all. With — 
this his compliance ceased and there came a block. Far below the surface, under a lid 
which he never lifted, which nothing would have induced him to raise by a hair’s breadth, 
lurked a darker fear than any, one he could not face and live ; even though with a part of 
his mind, a watchful part, a part that it was impossible to deceive, he knew what it was 
. . . the confession that stood before him, the confession to Mary of his ruinous debt. 
Two slighter books that I wish wholeheartedly to commend are, first, Virtue Un- 
done, by Mr. Pollard. This is a most amusing high-spirited effort to write of the days _ 
of the smugglers, to quote from the wrapper, ‘‘ by a young man who doesn’t believe - 
that the old smuggling days were very polite or charming. In other words he looks at 
them through the eyes of a Smollett rather than an Austin Dobson.” Well, he looks — 
at them through very fresh eyes, and whether they were as he imagined or quite other- 
wise (and no one can know), he makes a very attractive tale out of them. Not so very _ 
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like Smollett that we need regret the model, yet completely unlike the usual romantic 
tosh served up to the young on this subject. But his hero and heroine are a deliciously 
naive and likeable couple—thoroughly modern, but why not ? They fit his picture 
and we enjoy reading about them. 
Miss Delafield’s book is satirical, witty and laughable at the expense of normal, 
narrow country life. It is easy game ; but it is not easy to do supremely well. Miss 
Delafield’s taste and tact are never at fault, she shows a masterly power of selection ; 
over and over again in places where a less wise writer might have gone wrong, she 
Says just the right thing, steers the safe course between truth and burlesque. The 
result is an exuberantly funny book ; everyone with a sense of humour should make a 
point of getting it and enjoying it. I will just give one quotation that will have a 
general appeal, when the writer, who has had measles, decides to come downstairs— 
make great effort and come downstairs for tea, but nearly relapse and go straight 
back to bed again at sight of colossal demand for the Rates, confronting me on the 
hall-stand without so much as an envelope between us.” 
The last book is a translation from a Polish author, and there is an introduction by 
Mr. Galsworthy. In it Mr. Galsworthy says, “‘ the form of the book is most ingeni- 
ous, though very difficult to handle, and it is a triumph for Ferdynand Goetel that he 
has used it with such conspicuous success.” I am sorry to find myself in complete 
disagreement with Mr. Galsworthy. The form of the book is a most annoying 
stratagem, to my mind, and, even so, it completely fails of the desired effect. There 
is no time for the proper development of any of the characters, and still less time to 
convince the reader of the brilliance of the novel within the diary. The form is this : 
a novelist is setting out to write about an old experience and at the same time we are 
given his day-to-day entries in his diary regarding his present life and the progress 
of his novel. Such a form might have worked out into something unusually interest- 
_ ing, but here it has patently failed. Mr. Galsworthy says that he would “ certainly not 
_ advise any inexperienced writer to follow this example.” I agree with him. The 
result is simply a stultifying confusion. The novel that is traced, and which is to be 
written, is of no value at all, so one cannot believe that the other works, by the same 
hand, can have had the success ascribed to them ; and the diary, the only interesting 
thing in the book, is too intermittent. The characters that surround the diarist in his 

_ daily life have a great deal of sporadic interest and charm, but this is always being 
broken off by the necessity to go ploughing on with the details of his old, and quite 
banal, love affair. But in any case the man displays himself as such a hopeless egoist 
that it is impossible to care how anything affects him. His wife and child and friends, 
who do begin to be of interest because he has a gift of reading them while he reads 
himself, arouse one’s pity as victims of his activities. If the novel had but played a 
larger part, if the diarist could have subordinated his ego for one second and trans- 
planted himself with vigour and imagination into the novel, it would have been easier 
to forgive him for his complacency in his description of himself. But he is so clearly 
far more interested in himself than in his story, that the story becomes the thing of 
secondary importance to the reader that it is to the writer. I must admit I should be 
very interested to see another work of Mr. Goetel’s translated, as to judge his capa- 
bilities by this one is impossible. In parts of the diary he seems to have gifts of subtle 
perception that are lost sight of in the muddle of this double constructive process. 


J. E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM © 


JANE AUSTEN : HER LIFE, HER WORK, HER FAMILY AND HER CRIT- 
ICS. By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Dent. 155. 


GEORGE ELIOT : A STUDY. By J. Lewis May. Cassell. 155. 
WORDSWORTH. By C. H. Herrorp. Routledge. 6s. 


THE POETRY OF ALFRED TENNYSON: AN ESSAY IN APPRECIATION. 
By C. H. O. Scaire. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. | 


TENNYSON. By Humpert Wo re. Faber & Faber. 35. 6d. 


THE RHYTHM OF ENGLISH PROSE. By Norton R. Tempest. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. F 
OVERS of Jane Austen ask nothing better than an excuse for discussing her: 
they will sigh like a furnace at any lack of a proper appreciation, and spend a vast 
amount of time composing a ballad to their mistress’s eyebrow. Mr. Brimley Johnsong 
is an ardent lover and has brought together, “‘ for the first time,” so his publishers tell 
us, ‘a complete view of everything that has been told about Jane Austen’s life and 
works by several generations of her family and by her critics.” Yet, at the end of it~ 
all, are we much wiser? For did not Cassandra Austen see to it that those letters — 
which might have disclosed something of her sister’s heart were destroyed ? From the ~ 
records of some of her thirty-four nephews and nieces we learn that Aunt Jane always — 
wore a cap and was an adept at cup-and-ball, began every day with music and wrote 
her novels on small sheets of paper which could be easily hidden away. From Jane’s — 
own letters—those which Cassandra did not destroy because they told so little—we 
know exactly when and how the Austens moved from Steventon to Bath and from 
Southampton to Chawton ;_ we know that one year the mignonette failed to come upy 
in Cassandra’s garden and that Jane had decided to have her blue gown dyed. There > 
is no lack of coming and going and sociability, but, like the characters in the novels, 
the people in the letters “‘ seldom do anything remarkable and are reserved about 
their own souls.” We know nothing of any underlying heartache, loneliness or fear ; _ 
passion spins no plot of which we, at least, have any knowledge ; when all is said and 
done, Miss Austen is like a scissor-cut of her period—we see the outline and no more. 
Mr. Johnson is a better chronicler than critic. In distinguishing Jane Austen the 
novelist from Jane Austen the woman, his heart gets the better of his head. Quoting _ 
from her letters, he remarks : 


It was the author of Northanger Abbey, not Jane Austen, who found Mrs. Stent “ always 
in the way, unequal to anything, and unwelcome to anybody ”; and “ Mrs. Blount 
looking exactly as she did in September, with the same broad face, diamond bandeau, 
white shoes, pink husband and fat neck.” 

But to separate a writer from her works is a piece of false sentiment. The sugary 
heroine of Mr. Johnson’s book would never have invented Mrs. Norris or Mr. Collins, _ 
or the conversation between Mr. and Mrs. John Dashwood in the second chapter of _ 
Sense and Sensibility, nor would she have been, as Jane Austen undoubtedly was, the 
satirist and correcter of the foibles of her age, and the successor to Richardson, 
Fielding and Fanny Burney. Mr. Johnson’s book includes a time-table of Jane 
Austen’s work and—one of its best features—maps of the neighbourhoods of 
the novels, where the reader will see for himself the fields between Longbourn and 
Netherfield Park which Elizabeth Bennet traversed on foot to visit her sister, and 
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will appreciate Mr. Woodhouse’s difficulty over the distance between Hartfield and 
Randalls—too far to walk and yet ‘“‘ James would not like to put the horses to for such 
a little way.” 

To go from Jane Austen to Mr. Lewis May’s book on George Eliot is to be reminded 
of ‘Tennyson’s dictum that he greatly admired George Eliot’s insight into character, 
“but did not think her so true to nature as Shakespeare and Miss Austen.” It is 
remarkable that whereas most of us would like to know more about Jane Austen’s 
uneventful life, very little interest attaches to George Eliot’s far more stirring doings. 
Several excellent accounts of her have been written (so many that the purpose of Mr. 
May’s book is not clear), yet, in spite of her unconventional story, Mary Ann Evans 
remains a prosaic subject for biography. Mr. May does not even bring together all 
the known facts about George Eliot. Anyone reading this book without previous 
knowledge of its subject might easily lose all trace of George Eliot in the flood of 
Mr. May’s eloquence, as when he tells us that the little Mary Ann’s school teachers 
“had rarely anything to correct ” : 


As for her music master, he soon had to confess—so rapid was her progress—that he 
had nothing more to teach her. 


Such a turning point in George Eliot’s life as her assistant editing of the Westminster 
Review is scarcely mentioned here, but if George Eliot had stayed in the Midlands 
instead of coming to London, her novels might never have been written. It was in 
London that she first met George Henry Lewes, the awakening and energising in- 
fluence of her life. It was the invaluable Lewes who began to say very positively, 
“You must try and write a story,” who rescued Romola from the dust-heap by taking 
its despairing author to the pantomime and to hear the blackbird sing in the country. 
And yet it was from the country life of her childhood that George Eliot drew the 
springs of her inspiration. She knew the country and understood the suffering and 
struggles of its people in a way that Jane Austen never did. George Eliot’s early 
novels, in the opinion of nearly everyone except Henry James, are her best ones. 
With her growing interest in abstract principles, her grip on flesh and blood loosens, 
and it is flesh and blood that count in the end. Perhaps that partly explains George 
Eliot’s faded vogue, but not entirely. Mr. May’s book is not likely to reinstate her : 
it is even more verbose than George Eliot at her worst. 

If time has dimmed our interest in George Eliot, it has worked differently in Words- 
worth’s case. The discovery of the story of Annette Vallon and, still more, the 


finding of the original edition of the Prelude have given us a new Wordsworth. The 


long frost of the later years is forgotten ; we have found again the glorious young poet 


whose presence affected Hazlitt like “‘ the turning up of the fresh soil.” Endless 


restudies of Wordsworth have been written in the light of the new discoveries: no 
one is better qualified to’sum them up than Professor Herford. His admirable book 
is not only the last word on the poet, it is the lasting judgment of a great Wordsworth 


_ scholar. 


The Prelude, in the form that Wordsworth wished the world to read, was published 


in 1849, the year in which Tennyson brought out In Memoriam. Mr. Scaife’s Essay 
_ of Apprecication is an attempt to present Tennyson to a class of Egyptian University 


students. He takes In Memoriam as his test piece, and discovers in ‘Tennyson an un- 


_ happy modern. After all, it seems, we have come a long way from the Prelude. ‘To 
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Wordsworth, Nature was the benign mother and source of wisdom, to Tennyson she is 


already evolutionary, “ red in tooth and claw,” and we are not far from the despair of 


Mr. Housman’s “ Nature, heartless, witless Nature.” In company with other modern 
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critics, Mr. Scaife bewails the smothering of Tennyson’s lyrical voice by the demands - 
of his generation for morality and theology. We shall never do justice, he cries, to 
Tennyson the poet until we separate him from Tennyson the Victorian, and then tries 
to encourage us with the assurance that there is less Victorian upholstery about the 
bard than we may have feared : 
Again and again one finds that it is oneself who has brought the frock-coat and the 
pantaloons, the plush and the pampas grass into the scene. 


Mr. Humbert Wolfe, on the other hand, is in love with the upholstery. “ We can-_ 
not think of the Victorian mind without thinking of Tennyson. . . . He expressed his — 
age because he was in sentiment and faith a Victorian.”” Nor does Mr. Wolfe find in — 
Tennyson the despair from which Mr. Scaife derives his only hope of Tennyson being ~ 
read to-day : 
There is nothing fundamentally more poetic in the doctrine of despair (our panacea) 
than in hope to which the Victorians clung. And if Tennyson dared to hope and suc- 
ceeded in delivering we may envy, but we need not jeer. 


Mr. Wolfe takes his stand boldly on Maud, the most completely “ period ” of all 
Tennyson’s works. Its form, he holds, is unlike anything that preceded it in English © 
literature, and both the technique and the form profoundly affected the: subsequent 
course of English poetry. “‘ It is as passionate as Romeo and Fultet and it contains two 
of the most beautiful love poems in the English language. And finally, it is essentially 
the product of the time in which it was written.” Mr. Wolfe is both persuasive and — 
poetical ; only occasionally does his enthusiasm carry him into such excesses as this : 

At the age of fourteen Tennyson could write blank verse so sensitive, so easy and so — 
varied that we are literally transported back through the centuries to the performance of — 
the young Milton. After seeing that exercise the Muse of English verse must have taken — 


a deep breath, laid her hand on the boy’s hair, and with slow, adorable smile have whispered 
in his ear, “‘ Well then ! ” 
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This is nearly as bad as George Eliot’s music lessons ! { 

After these airy flights, Mr. ‘Tempest’s thesis on the rhythm of English prose brings _ 
us down to earth and the hard seat of a lecture room. Mr. Tempest writes learnedly — 
on an intricate subject. Rhythm, it seems, is natural to primitive man. With the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, the rhythmical sense was so highly developed that “ a 
Greek audience would often beat time with the speaker’ and “a Roman crowd | 
would applaud a well-turned sentence for its pleasant sound.” In modern English — 
prose we have so lost this sense that we cannot even decide on the laws which govern 
it. There are people who go by the name of “ Quantivists ” who hold that prose- 
thythm depends on the use of long and short syllables. With them Mr. Tempest will 
have nothing to do. In his opinion, English speech-rhythm is determined by stress, 
or accent, with variety and recurrence as the two essential ingredients. This is a book 
for scholars and students, but the fish need not soar to find the ocean and, fortunately 
for the plain man, it is not necessary to understand the laws of scansion and cadence 
to enjoy the passages quoted by Mr. Tempest in defence of his theories. Did Sir 
Thomas Browne, I wonder, know all the rules of the game when he wrote : 

Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes and pompous in the grave, solemnising 


nativities and deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy 
of his nature ? 


been busy inventing the rules ever since ? 
EILUNED LEWIS 


Or did it come to him one glorious day, and have Mr. Tempest and his - 
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THE PERSONAL PAPERS OF LORD RENDEL. Edited by F. E. Hamer. Benn. 


18s. 


SIDELIGHTS ON QUEEN VICTORIA. By the Rt. Hon. Sir FrepErIcK Pon- 
SONBY. Macmillan. 21s. 


L 1s a strange and whimsical fact that we should only now within the last twelve 
months have got to close quarters with the personality of Mr. Gladstone. I say 
that advisedly. Probably no politician has ever been more written about and gossiped 
about, more sketched and painted and cartooned, more absurdly over-praised and 
caddishly abused. His personal appearance is known to every man in the street, and 
will be, so far as we can see, in perpetuity. Even his collars have become a tradition. 
And “ What did Mr. Gladstone say in 1886 ? ” has passed, as a stock joke, into the 
national heritage of humour—than which there is no greater glory, especially for a 
man who never made a joke in his life. 

_ The Rev. F. A. Simpson had a letter in the Times of January 14th, 4 propos of the 
impending publication of a new volume of the D.N.B., in which he appealed for a 
more definite personal note, a “‘ brief passport description ”’ of each subject. No 
biography, he argued, was of any real value unless it included answers to the follow- 
ing questions : 

Was he tall or short, dark or fair, pale or florid, stout or thin ? What were his oddities 
of gait or gesture, what his manner of dress and speech ? What aspect had his face, what 
tone his voice, what glance his eye ? Did he, for example, stoop a little, or stammer when 
excited ? Was he, perhaps, a trifle hard of hearing ? Or did he habitually wear glasses ? 
ees in short, would his friends describe him to strangers whom they wished to recognize 

im? 

As an industrious reviewer of biographies and memoirs, that letter appealed to me 
strongly. As Mr. Simpson says, nothing is easier than to preserve these vitally im- 
portant details now; nothing harder a generation hence. There is, of course, the 
camera ; but the camera not only can, but almost invariably does lie on all the points 
raised by Mr. Simpson. So that the camera would not meet the case, even if it were 
possible to include a ‘‘ passport photograph ” in every new notice in the D.N.B. 

But in regard to Mr. Gladstone it might be thought that no such difficulty could 
- arise. There was no doubt at all about his appearance, his gestures and tricks of 

speech. His exuberant and vivid personality had been exploited alike by friends and 
foes, until there seemed to be nothing more to know about him. We had all read 

Morley’s famous Life. Yet it was just at this moment, when we were comforting 

ourselves with that assurance, that new facts about Gladstone—new little torchlight 

details—began suddenly to appear like spots of light in a dark room. We were pre- 
pared to hear that the Grand Old Man liked to hold forth on the Near Eastern Ques- 
~ tion over the breakfast table. We realized (as Queen Victoria did not) that he addressed 
~ not only his Queen but his own wife and daughter as though they were a public meet- 
_ ing. He knew no other way of talking, poor man! But we were hardly prepared for the 
statement, on the unimpeachable authority of his own daughter, who was also his 
_ secretary, that he trequently sang comic songs “‘at the top of his voice ” during dinner 
__ —and bad ones at that ! There was evidently a sort of violence about him, a crude 
- boisterousness and high spirits, which, combined with the appalling solemnity of his 
~ conversation and his total lack of humour, must have made him an exhausting person 
* 
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to live with, even for those who loved him best. He had few intimates—indeed it is 
difficult to see how anyone could ever have become really intimate with him. He just 
strode about talking, declaiming, feeling that the eyes of the world were upon him ; 
and the only chance of getting some new light upon a personality as elusive as any 
prima donna’s (and for the same reason) was for someone who knew him well to trap 
him suddenly in his talk, and so induce him to let slip something he felt deeply— 
something revealing—on a subject worth thinking about. 

If any man was in a position to do that it was Lord Rendel. As Mr. Stuart Rendel, 
a Liberal M.P., he was asked to move the Address in the second session of the Parlia- 
ment of 1880, and subsequently found himself seated next to Mr. Gladstone at the 
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usual official dinner marking the opening of the session. They got on remarkably — 
well (Mr. Stuart Rendel was a good listener) and their friendship began on that date. — 


How men of the Gladstone and Samuel Johnson type choose their friends will always 


be a mystery. The world is full of people willing to listen to them indefinitely ; yet — 


they plainly exercise a somewhat fastidious choice. We note with sympathy and re- 
spect Lord Rendel’s explanation of his success with Mr. Gladstone—“ I was entirely 


without any fear of him.’ In fact he wishes us to understand that he stood up to Mr. 
Gladstone, and that Mr. Gladstone preferred that. It is the old excuse of the Boswells 


through the centuries—an excuse offered not so much to the public as to their own 
souls. For everybody knows that there is, in fact, nothing the Gladstones and John- 
sons hate so much as being effectively contradicted (the mild objection, easily sup- 
pressed, is another matter) and that they always take those who seriously disagree with 
them to be either knaves or fools. 

However, there it was. A close friendship was formed. “‘ You are a secret man,” 
Gladstone once said to him, and perhaps that is the explanation. Anyhow the book has 
an interesting ‘“‘ indiscretion ” on almost every page. The most surprising incident 
described is that in which Mr. Gladstone chased a thief down Regent Street : 


A girl was carrying a basket of oranges for sale and a boy snatched two of them and 
bolted. Mr. G. gave chase. The boy threw down the oranges, but Mr. G. left them for 
the girl to pick up and succeeded in capturing the boy and handing him over to a policeman. 


There is a quaint picture of Wordsworth taking off his socks and carefully changing 


into woollen stockings before starting homeward, after lunching with Gladstone at the _ 


Albany. And we get yet another Tennyson saying about Browning : “ A grand fellow, 
a great genius : the worst of it is that I can’t read him.”” During these later years of his 
life, when Lord Rendel knew him, Gladstone got hardly any time for reading, though 
he liked to know literary men. His own description of how he would snatch a bare 
five minutes here and there to glance at Homer, or George Eliot, reminds us irresist- 
ibly of the famous saying of Aunt Eliza: ‘‘ Sooner than sit idle, I would take a book 
and read.” But he seems to have had a wider conversational range than his own 
daughter disclosed in her recent book (the truth being that she was more Gladstonian 
than Gladstone). For instance : 


Mr. G. raised, humorously, the question whether it was worse to gamble or to drink. 
He thought gambling much worse. He said that in the working classes it was by no means 
the bad man, but often the good fellow, who got drunk now and again. . . . F. Leveson- 
Gower was of quite the other way of thinking, lenient to gambling and disgusted by drink. 
He confessed a want of impartiality, for he had gambled in a harmless degree when young. 


Mr. G. thereupon admitted his own partiality. For he had no taste for cards, whereas he — 


remembered well the pleasure and stimulus to the brain gi by sippi ; 
well imagine in himself a turn for drink. given by sipping wine, and could 
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Of course such a topic could only be discussed “ humorously ” in those days. But if 
Gladstone lacked humour, he had, at any rate, so much more breadth than his average 
Radical follower that one sometimes wonders how they ever got on together. He 
sincerely regretted the disappearance of the landed aristocracy. Much as he admired 
Cobden and Bright, he would tell with glee how the House of Commons roared with 
laughter at the former when he solemnly said, referring to Bright: “ Now, my 
honourable friend, the Member for Rochdale, is a manufacturer of long and low class 
yarns.” Gladstone always lamented that the new “‘ commercial and industrial class,” 
which he himself had done so much to place in the seats of the mighty, had produced 
so few brilliant men. Similarly, in regard to the Queen and the Royal Family, he had 
_ fo patience with the cheap sneers then current among his followers. He always 
a defended Queen Victoria—who liked him none the better for it—and he had a 
genuine admiration for the then Prince of Wales, though it would be hard to find two 
men more different in temperament. He jibbed a little at the Prince’s choice of friends, 
but pointed out that the Heir to the Throne could well afford to ignore all social dis- 
tinctions. He had tremendous faith in the Prince’s political sagacity. He told Lord 
Rendel how he secured the Irish vote in support of the Bill increasing the annual 
allowances to the Royal Family, which many of the Radicals, after their manner, were 
noisily opposing. During one of the divisions Gladstone went and sat beside Parnell 
and said to him quite quietly : ‘‘ Whatever may be the case in other quarters, I can 
assure you that the Prince of Wales has no prejudice in regard to Ireland, and I should 
suggest your weighing that fact.’”’ Parnell said he would think it over, and later took 
all his men into the division lobby in support of the bill. Finally there is this delight- 
fully Boswellian extract from Lord Rendel’s own papers : 

I once referred to the grovelling etiquette of Court, and spoke of Privy Councillors 
shuffling up on their knees to kiss the Queen’s hand and being desired on no account to 
raise it but to stoop low enough. I hoped such customs might die out, instead of serving 
to make a case for a holocaust of monarchical trappings. Mr. G. said simply, “ I, on the 
contrary, hope they will be maintained.” 

It was just on those points—those matters of instinct rather than argument—in fact 
just where he was a Tory, as he had been born a Tory, and the very antithesis of a 
Victorian Radical—that “‘ Mr. G.” seems most in tune with the present age. 

It will be seen that this is a notable book. It contains material which will be of 
value to every future historian of the late nineteenth century. But it is only honest in a 
reviewer to state, frankly, that the latter half of it, when Mr. Gladstone has left the 
stage, is of little interest—Boswell without his Johnson. 

The Ponsonby papers, compiled from the private correspondence left behind by 
Queen Victoria’s secretary, confirm and emphasize what has just been said about the 
essential Toryism of Mr. Gladstone. There is much entertaining material here ; the 
triviality of so many of the political problems which convulsed the Victorian world is 
admirably brought out ; and the very fact that Sir Henry Ponsonby’s more important 
interventions in public affairs have already been dealt with exhaustively by biographers 
of Gladstone, Disraeli and Queen Victoria, has enabled his son, with a clear conscience, 
to select his material according to its human interest rather than according to its 
_ historical importance. The result is a most readable and by no means an unimportant 


book. 
% CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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CHINESE CIVILIZATION. By Marcet Granet. Kegan Paul. 25s. 


SINISM: A STUDY OF THE CHINESE WORLD-VIEW. Open Court Com- — 
pany. 9s. 

HINESE historians have almost all agreed in fixing the date of the emergence of - 
Ghis Chinese people into the rarified light of mythological day at about the year — 
4400 B.C. ; thereby substantially agreeing with that bishop who placed the creation — 
of the world in the year 4002. They, and those who came after, the commentators, — 
interpolators and editors, fired with the racial passion for system and ordered formal- — 
ism, and working backwards from the known dates in the Han, and the two earlier — 
dynasties, the Chou and the Ch’in, pointed and adorned this traditional chronology — 
with records of such phenomena as solar eclipses, accurately plotted from the data 
then at their disposal. For years Europeans regarded Chinese historical records with - 
profound veneration ; it never occurred to them to question their accuracy, checked 
as it was by their own plotting of the eclipses the annalists noted ; their critical © 
faculties being drugged, as it were, by the blind adoration of the written character | 
which they had learned from their native masters. It is only comparatively recently 
that scientific investigation has disclosed the Chinese love of record-cooking, although, 
to be sure, the popular notion of a topsy-turvey China should have given a hint that © 
the Chinese might also have written history backwards. The result, of course, was a — 
violent re-action ; everything in the annals was doubted, most of their facts were — 
dismissed almost as uncritically as they had before been accepted: the majestic 
antiquity of Chinese civilization was severely blown upon. That destructive period 
has now closed, though the writers of popular world-histories, who are accustomed, 
indeed compelled, to lag in the footsteps of the experts, still delight, with Spengler, in — 
dismissing anything in China before the Christian era as of little or no importance. 
Excavation, philological scholarship and ethnological research now all tend in general 
rather to substantiate than to contradict the accuracy of, at least, the broad outlines of 
Chinese historical tradition. The whole range of Chinese literature and especially the 
historical writings belongs to the Official class, the only educated people in China. 
History was written by Officials with the express purpose of glorifying and establishing 
the bureaucracy. Consequently those rulers who allowed themselves to be guided, 
and their state governed, by their officials are held up to the admiration of posterity ; 
while those who attempted to curb the ever increasing power, and petrifying influence 
of the bureaucratic philosophers are found to have been evil in themselves and their 
tule disastrous to their subjects. So historical facts are twisted, and historical perspec- 
tive distorted ; but, as Professor Granet rightly insists, behind the editing and inter- 
polating, there lies the basic framework of historical truth. When the bias is realised 
and allowed for, it need make little difference to the accurate course of historical 
research. - 

Both Mr. Creel and Professor Granet deal with the legendary period, legendary 
that is in so far as accurate chronology is impossible and accurate knowledge must 
give place to probable conjecture. Professor Granet’s book is a sequel to, and syn- 
thesis of, his great works Danses et Légends de la Chine ancienne and Fétes et chansons 
anciennes de la Chine. It is a magnificent work, in the finest tradition of French 
Sinology, as exciting and readable as erudite and exhaustive. In the sweep of his 
creative imagination and the painstaking accuracy of his scholarship Professor Granet _ 
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has no rival in Europe, and he has produced what cannot fail to be held the most 
important work on the subject for very many years to come. In a way both these books 
ought to be read together, for their subjects are inextricably intertwined and neither 
_ can be properly understood without reference to the other. While the Professor traces 
_ the gradual evolution of political theory and practice and of organised society from the 
very dawn of communal life in the primitive village settlements, through the well- 
worn and universal channels of chiefdom, feudal overlordship, kingdoms and hege- 
_ Monous states, to the day when those feudal princedoms which survived the struggle 
for supremacy were finally welded into the Empire of the Han: Mr. Creel tracks the 
emergence, growth and ultimate petrifaction of the philosophic and religious ideas 
which accompanied the cultural and political life of the people. It is a subject of 
immense interest and importance, for it concerns the spiritual and material back- 
ground of a quarter of the human race, and of the only ancient civilization which has 
survived to the present day. 
At the very outset of the study of primitive China we are brought up against an as 
yet unsolved mystery. Who, What, and Whence are the people we call Chinese ? 
The native historians regard their race as indigenous to the soil, but many European 
experts take the view that successive waves of invasion from the West drove the original 
inhabitants ever south and eastwards. But at least it seems clear that the seat of the 
_ earliest organised communities lies in the valleys of Honan. There the village groups 
came into existence, the men cultivating the earth and the women the silk-worm, 
contracted marriage connections with neighbouring groups, celebrated the spring and 
autumn festivals, and evolved the most ancient element in the Chinese religious 
system, the worship of the Earth. At first, as in all such primitive societies, govern- 
ment was matriarchal, but gradually the patriarchal system emerged. Whether this 
grew up naturally or whether it were brought in by the incursive western barbarians 
is a question nobody seems likely to be able to answer. But with the new patriarchal 
idea is associated the new element in religion, the worship of Heaven, and this, in 
| spite of the numerous and cogent reasons both Professor Granet and Mr. Creel 
advance against it, seems to lend colour to the invasion theory. For the hereditary 
patriarchal principle and the worship of Heaven are associated with the aristocracy 
of the feudal states rather than with the agricultural society of the people. Both 
systems, however, lived side by side and even now continue to influence the lives of the 
Chinese ; for in the home the Matriarch is supreme, and the Son of Heaven was, 
- until the early years of this century, the high priest of the Cultus of Heaven, sacrificing 
first to it upon a vast and marble structure open to the winds, and subsequently to 
, Earth, upon an altar surrounded by a sacred grove. It would be interesting, inci- 
dentally, to know whether the state rituals of this worship are practiced in modern 
China, and if so by whom. It seems to point to the theory of a dual origin, the 
most plausible and convenient, yet the theory least capable of scientific proof, an 
ancient indigenous agricultural community subjected to, yet reverenced by, a less 
cultured nomadic tribe which formed the aristocracy. At any rate the course of events 
_ is, thanks to Professor Granet, reasonably clear. In the Honan valleys the early 
_ village civilization flowered and sent out branches which drew new life and vigour 
from the surrounding barbarians, returning to dominate and revivify the parent 
~ stock. The central state is rather like a sea anenome, rhythmically opening and con- 
- tracting, exuding and absorbing : what it exudes is civilization, what it absorbs is 
vigour from the cruder life about it : it is a moral and a cultural process. From this 
~ and from the early religious chiefdoms in which the chief is identified with the Holy 
- Place, the altar of the soil, and the virtue of the genius loci is transmitted, first by 
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ordeal, then by ritual cannabalism, then by nomination by the dying, eventually by 

heredity, to his successors, the transition to the confederation of feudal kingdoms un~ 

der the moral and cultural imperium of the Emperor is very simple. In the central 

Imperial domain is established the sacred dynasty, secreting moral force, storing up 

and disseminating virtue, exercising a strange religious ‘sway over the large feudal 

fiefs, which, each possessing a somewhat similar royal house, in their turn exert a 

power, in theory spiritual but becoming increasingly more militantly materialistic. 

There follow wars and intrigue, each state struggling to absorb its lesser rivals, and 
exercise the imperial prerogatives. It is not unlike the Papacy and the Holy Roman 
Empire, but all much less concrete, far more amorphous. 

In the feudal courts were formulated the ideal standards of political and social 
conduct which have remained, in effect, the guiding principles of Chinese life. Balance 
and the Mean is everything. Too decisive a victory is as dangerous as too crushing a 
defeat, for it outrages the local divinity of the vanquished ruler : to press an advantage 
too hard is to court retributive disaster: to humiliate a fallen foe is barbarous, to 
slaughter in battle is damnable. Inter-dynastic warfare is a game of chess, in which — 
vast armies manoeuvre but rarely come to blows, and diplomacy, a game of infinitely 
subtle politesse, is directed as much to the securing of advantage as to the graceful 
covering of retreat. In the feudal kingdoms, too, usually in the guise of unemployed - 
officials, the great philosophers perfected their political and religious systems. Itiner- 
ant politicians, exiles or the rejected of one state, wandered to others in search of a 
ruler who would employ them and make it possible to put into practice their peculiar 
theories of government. Such an one was the great Confucius. Or, tired of the world’s 
ignoble strife, the unsuccessful scholar retired from that world, and retired to the 
wilderness, in which the silence and austerity of a life far removed from human inter- 
course and lived close to Nature allowed free rein to the mystic ecstacies and soaring of 
a mind now freed from the tramelling of petty needs and petty social restrictions. Of 
such was Lao-tse, the greatest of Chinese mystics. All Chinese philosophy is based 
upon that extremely ancient group of ideas for which Mr. Creel has coined the excel- 
lent word Sinism, a world-view peculiar to China, a blending of religion, sociology, and — 
occultism, having much in common with the basic conceptions of the Upanishads and 
of esoteric Buddhism, and in which are to be found those first principles which have 
governed the Chinese from the most remote past until the present day. Within its 
apparently petrified shell Chinese thought has always been extremely daring and vital, 
but all of it is but a set of variations upon the traditional theme. Sinism is capable of 
interpretations so widely different as those of Confucius and of Mo-tse, in the same 
line of thought ; and serve as a common foundation alike to the profound mysticism _ 
of Lao-tse and his esoteric school as to the almost nihilistic hedonism of Yang chu. 

Mr. Creel’s book is of the greatest value, or ought to be, but the most astounding 
thing about it is that, almost incredibly, it lacks any sort or kind of index. . 


ROBERT TUNSTILL 
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4 A HISTORY OF BRITISH CIVILISATION. By Esmé WINcFIELD-STRATFORD- 


Kegan Paul. In two volumes, 42s. Popular edition, revised, in one volume, 1 5S. 


| AHISTORY OF SWEDEN. By Cart Hattenporrr and ADoLF Scuuck. Translated 
from the Swedish manuscript by Mrs. Layte Yapp. Cassell. 255. 


) SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN 
QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN, 1702-1707. Edited by G. M. TreveLyan. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Ds: WINGFIELD-STRATFORD’S History of British Civilisation arrives very 
| 4B “late in this chronicle, mainly, I fear, through my reluctance to attempt a descrip- 
| tion of the indescribable. It has now appeared in a single volume at a price so low as 
_ to deserve a very wide sale, and should become a valued possession of all who are either 
| professionally concerned in the teaching of our history or personally disposed to regard 
the study of that subject as an essential part of their culture. Without some previous 
| notion of what it does and does not contain, however, many readers are likely to 
) experience in reading it a peculiar mixture of delight and exasperation. It is not a hist- 
_ ory of British civilisation. It is indeed hardly a history of anything, but rather a running 
+ commentary upon history, and very largely a commentary upon other people’s com- 
| mentaries, in the form of a series of essays, sometimes rather disconnected, always well- 
| written, provided with ingenious fancy titles, and arranged in a loosely chronological 
| order, upon such aspects of our history as appear essential to the author. It will be 
_ very imperfectly intelligible to a reader who does not already possess a considerable 
| knowledge of British history and British historical opinion. ‘“ And now,” says Dr. 
| Wingfield-Stratford in concluding his preface, ‘‘ I will ask leave to step aside and 
_ allow the facts—the essential ones as far as I am capable of presenting them—to speak 
| for themselves.” After which, with unconquerable politeness, the facts insist upon 
| standing aside and letting Dr. Wingfield-Stratford speak for himself. The essential 
| facts, he has previously indicated, are in his view not ‘‘ things that take the eye and 
| have the price,” but “ the mental and spiritual processes of which these are but 
| casual manifestations.”’ But then what can be meant by letting the facts speak for 
themselves ? 
Deep down in her soul, it is true, glowed or smouldered that spirit of liberty which was 
ultimately to become the life and justification of her rule, but the heavy frost of eigh- 
teenth-century materialism had fallen upon it and overlaid it with a hard crust of selfishness. 


| Is this a fact speaking for itself, or a personal interpretation of innumerable facts? How 
' distinguish fact from interpretation ? “ Politics, religion, institutions, laws, agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, science, literature, architecture, painting, stained glass, 
sculpture, music, furniture, manners, language, philosophy, these and many other 
_ subjects,” so runs the publisher’s description, “ are worked up in an original way and 
- woven into the main narrative.’ Such multiplicity of interests, however, naturally 
tends to involve not only lack of depth but also lack of breadth in all alike ; the his- 
torian’s interest in each sphere is almost inevitably concentrated too much upon those 
few aspects which he can find paralleled in the others. He is perhaps best protected 
against this danger by having some comparatively narrow special subject of his own, 
in which the infinite complexity of historical facts and the toughness of their resistance 
to any simple schematism is kept ever vividly before his mind. Unfortunately, the 
normal effect of a special subject intensively studied upon the modern historical 
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student is to deprive him of all courage and independence in the presence of any other 
subject for the rest of his life, while on the other hand the Spenglers and the Wing- 
field-Stratfords seem to have no special subject much less special than the universe. 
At the same time, the achievement of a complete equality as between politics, stained 
glass, manners and those numerous other departments of life is of course impossible, 
if not meaningless ; and Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is interested much more in what may 
be called the spiritual superstructure of civilisation than in the economic substructure 
or even the political middle storey. What men in these islands produced and con-_ 
sumed, how they fed, clothed, sheltered and protected themselves, what law of persons 
and property they recognised, how such law was made, changed and administered, 
of such matters as these he tells us little ; they interest him only as symptoms of a 
general spiritual development which he finds more easily and congenially illustrated _ 
in literature, architecture, painting, sculpture, music and other forms of fine art. He 
has written a history not of material civilisation, nor of institutions, nor yet properly — 
speaking of ideas, but rather of a national spirit and a national soul, or should we say a 
history of the soul of humanity as illustrated specially in the development of the — 
British peoples ? I am not quite clear about the relation of this common and character- } 
istic British spirit to the several racial and national and individual souls which in some ~ 
way it comprehends. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is an ardent nationalist and inter- 
nationalist. He finds nationality everywhere, in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, ‘ 
India, Egypt, without conveying a very clear impression of what he means by it; and 
in emphasising nationality, as in other ways, he tends to exaggerate the simplicities and 
ignore the complexities of history: the description of mediaeval relations between — 
England, Wales and Scotland in simple terms of nationality, for example, obliterates — 
the peculiar character of the Welsh and Scottish borderlands and the special part — 
which they played in English politics. 

If we may describe the antiquary as one interested in the past for its own sake, the — 
historian proper as one interested in the process of development whereby human 
societies change their inward form and mutual relations, the journalist as one who — 
concerns himself with the past only so far as he finds it living in the present world 
around him, then I think we may describe Dr. Wingfield-Stratford as a journalistic 
historian. His work is drastically foreshortened in scale. Midway through it we have 
already travelled from the beginning of time to the Treaty of Utrecht ; 410 out of 1281 
pages deal with the period 1815-1914, and we are promised another whole volume on 
what has followed since then. As he approaches the present day his writing, always 
admirable in its own way, though lacking variety of tone and colour, shows an increase 
of warmth and vitality along with a gradual relaxation of discipline, issuing towards the _ 
end in an occasional failure of self-control. He has not escaped the common tendency _ 
to feel that the generation immediately preceding our own was probably the worst : 
ever, and looks upon the kind of imperialism represented by Joseph Chamberlain as — 
about the lowest of recorded political phenomena. In reality, all through this book 
we are reading about the present rather than the past, and about Dr. Wingfield- — 
Stratford rather than about Alfred or Elizabeth, Gladstone or Disraeli—though it is _ 
on the period covered by Gladstone’s life that he has done his best writing, lucid and 
full, free from excessive compression and allusiveness and not yet marred by the - 
atmosphere of journalistic excitement. In the mediaeval chapters his writing ; 
1S sometimes too vague and allusive, because too tightly packed; like most ; 
contemporary English historians he lacks resolution to omit, condenses too much and 
selects too little. He appears to be in general well acquainted with the results of - 
modern historical research, though in a work of such scope it is inevitable that 4 
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some frequently and authoritatively repeated inaccuracies should be repeated again : 
among such I should reckon, for example, the statement that the Spanish Armada 
ships were designed for the needs of Mediterranean warfare. With all its limitations 
and despite the inevitable gap between ambition and achievement, a gap of which be 
it said the author himself is well aware, this book undoubtedly deserves to take 
a permanent and honourable place in our historical literature. 

The work of Professor Hallendorff and Dr. Schiick provides the English reader for 
the first time with a reasonably complete history of Sweden from the earliest times to 
the present day, and is described by the Swedish Minister to the Court of St. James, 
in a preface, as marking “ a novel and definite effort of the intellectual world in Sweden 
to reach a closer rapport with the English-speaking public.” I do not know why it 
should have been translated (from manuscript) by a Swedish lady, copyrighted in 
Sweden and printed in Sweden, with such unfamiliarities to our eyes as the Swedish 
‘inverted commas ’’.. There does not appear to be any economic reason for these 
things, and they give an unnecessarily nationalist appearance to what is in reality a 
scholarly, businesslike, and thoroughly useful piece of work. Baron Palmstierna calls 
attention to the important racial connection which may be assumed between the 
English and Swedish nations, and to the fact that they have never actually met in 
armed conflict. But no racial or political motive is required to interest English readers 
in a country of gallant men and charming women, with a healthy climate, delightful 
scenery, an heroic past, a happy present, a brilliant future and incomparable punch. 
The value of this book is enhanced by an abundance of illustrations, well chosen and 
reproduced and often of extraordinary interest, archaeological, architectural and 
portraits. Here is something for politicians and journalists as well as historians to 
worry about : 

As long as Russia’s dominion over the Baltic coast is regarded as an undoubted necessity 

—and it is generally so regarded by political and historical writers in Western Europe— 

so long will the sudden collapse of the Swedish Baltic Empire seem inevitable. But there 

is another possibility, namely, that Russia’s interests should consist in peaceful education of 
the many peoples and races which are intermingled on the great Slav plain, and for this 
reason Russia’s natural line of expansion should go south and east. In this light Musco- 
vite aggression towards the west becomes a strange adventure, essentially foreign to 

Russian development. . . . St. Petersburg and all that this city embodied meant to Russia 

above all a reversal of her former associations. It was the beginning of the foreign domina- 

tion which for centuries has made Russian politics a source of danger to the peace of 

Europe. . 


Professor Trevelyan’s selection of extracts from contemporary sources illustrating 
the early part of Queen Anne’s reign (1702-1707) has been published in deference to 
the needs of an examination syllabus, but deserves a wider welcome for the insight it 
affords into some of the most brilliant yet neglected years of English history. ‘Treaties, 
home politics, the capture of Gibraltar, the campaigns of Marlborough and the union 
with Scotland are dealt with in separate sections. Among the sources drawn upon are 


' Defoe and Swift, the Examiner, Freeholder and Spectator, Marlborough’s correspon- 


dence, Clerk’s Memoirs and the Lockhart papers. Particularly interesting are the pages 
on the campaign of Blenheim, including an extract hitherto unprinted from Dr. 
Hare’s journal and the apologetic report of Marshal Tallard to the French govern- 
ment. A little more typographical variety to distinguish editorial introductions from 
transcript might have made the volume somewhat handier in use. 


FRANCIS CLARKE 
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PREHISTORIC MALTA: THE TARXIEN TEMPLES. By Sir T. Zammit. 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE ART AND RELIGION OF FOSSIL MAN. By G. H. Luquet. Oxford 
University Press (for Yale). 23s. 


OROKAIVA SOCIETY. By F. E. Wittiams. Oxford University Press. 25s. 


THE MATERIAL CULTURE AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
SIMPLER PEOPLES. By L. T. Hosyouse, G. C. WHEELER, M. GINSBERG. 
* Chapman and Hall. ros. 6d. 


FROM SAVAGERY TO COMMERCE. By T.S. Foster. Cape. 12s 6d. 
THE LORE OF THE UNICORN. By O. Sueparp. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING FREEMASONS. By Sir A. Roszins. Benn. tos. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF SIGNS. By Rupotr Kocu, translated by V. HOLLanp. First © 
Edition Club. 15s. 


EE Prehistoric Malta from the air and then (if you must) crash. It needs a long 

flight from end to end of the Maltese group—from Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra on 
the south-east cliffs of the main island to the Gigantia of Gozo. Only Hal Saflieni, 
better known as the Hypogeum, being as the latter name indicates a subterranean 
construction, offers nothing in the way of a bird’s eye view. But the rest, together with 
Hal Tarxien, which is near Paula on the heights to the south of the Grand Harbour, 
are displayed in all their magnificent symmetry of ground-plan to one who gazes— 
and, if he knows how, likewise uses his camera—from a hovering plane. In that clear 
atmosphere he can take in most of the detail as well as the grand lines, even at a safe 
thousand feet of altitude. For it so happens that the ruins before excavation were 
uniformly buried to a depth of some ten feet ; so that, while being roofless, these 
sanctuaries have their supporting walls virtually intact. One sees then, as it were, a 
great butterfly with wings extended, that is with two pairs of semicircular apses 
(three in a single case at Tarxien) attached to a straight, narrow corridor, the pro- 
jecting head of which is rounded off with a smaller apse. Thereafter descending to 
earth, one must search the buildings step by step for indications of their former use ; 
and up to a point all is tolerably plain. Burnt offerings of the flesh of ox and pig and 
goat to a Great Mother or analogous goddess of fertility ; oracular chambers with a hole 
in the wall through which the divine message was breathed ; the quest of visions by 
way of the temple-sleep, as attested by more than one statuette of an incubatrix fani ; 
priests with long vestments ; ritual vessels of refined form—out of such components a 
picture can be framed of a prosperous and talented people given heart and soul to 
religion. Sir Themistocles Zammit, who is more thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject than any other man alive, naturally makes the Tarxien temples his type- 
site, since this piece of work has been carried out according to the strictest scientific 
method and under his own eye throughout. Moreover, here alone is there found 
stratigraphical evidence establishing the chronology at any rate with relative accuracy ; 
for a bronze-age layer, roughly dated at 2000 B.c., overlies the neolithic structures, 
three in number ; and these embody such marked changes of design that one may well 
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postulate a thousand years of architectural evolution—an assumption that would take 
one back to the age of the Pyramids. Meanwhile, neither from the side of Egypt nor 
from any other direction, east, west, north, or south, can analogies be gathered close 
enough to reveal some external parent-source of a civilization which has otherwise to 
be attributed to a miracle of parthenogenesis. Certainly to this day little Malta 
maintains its individuality in the face of all comers with remarkable pertinacity. 
Thus it looks as if there were a lot to be said for isolation—perhaps even for inbreeding. 
Such a process of intensification, however, presupposes special gifts to start with—in 
this case a genius for religious art. 

But can there be a religious art ? In another context, namely, in relation to the 
sculpture and painting of the Late Palaeolithic epoch, M. Luquet manfully tackles 
this very question and solves it so far as a purely inferential method can arrive at the 
psychology underlying such silent monuments of the far past. He rejects the extreme 
view of M. Boule that nothing short of a purely aesthetic interest could produce such 
masterpieces ; as if the artist could not be religious except outside business hours. 
On the contrary, he allows that the best Magdalenian work, at any rate in the Franco- 
Cantabrian region, is permeated with magico-religious motives of the cupboard-love 
order, that is, chiefly designed to promote good hunting. The theory is set forth with 
all the clarity of the French mind, nor could any Teuton be more thorough in the 
supporting documentation. The only objection to which the whole treatment is liable 
is that it supposes us to assist at the very birth-hour of art ; whereas the Aurignacian 
culture is almost certainly intrusive to Europe, so that its presumable cradle-land, 
Africa, may well have witnessed first-beginnings which have yet to be discovered. 
Archaeological explanations are perpetually at the mercy of the latest spadeful of fresh 
facts. 

Yet psychologize we ever so ingeniously about fossil man, his living ectype whom we 
denominate primitive, meaning old not in years but simply in his fashions, is amuch 
more satisfactory subject for experiment in the way of sympathetic introjection. Mr. 
Williams is in the service of a Government which tries to understand the native of 
New Guinea from within ; for he is of that utterly wild type that civilization infects 
with a fatal form of soul-sickness unless the greatest trouble is taken to let him assimi- 
late it gradually and as the bent of his disposition allows. Now it turns out that Mr. 
Williams’ friends, the Orokaiva, are, according to their own lights, very decent folk— 
so decent, in fact, that inside the very limited circle within which they cultivate the 
ethics of amity no sanctions in the way of parson or policeman would seem to be 
required. Of course, it is only human to have occasional squabbles. In such a case, 
however, the injured party proceeds to injure himself the more and in as public a way 
as he can. Then the aggressor feels meh, compunction, and realizing that he has been 
a cad, does his best to make it up with a conciliatory gift ; and once more all is peace. 
Here then is something for the Pax Britannica to build on. This creditable regard for 
one another’s feelings has but to be extended beyond the ‘‘ sympathy-group,” as Mr. 
Williams terms it, hitherto isolated by the material difficulties of communication, and 
hence prone to base its foreign policy on the view that strange dogs bite unless bitten 
first. Under civilization morality can gain greatly in extension; but, intensively 
regarded, all human beings are probably very much the same at heart—not very good, 
perhaps, but not so bad either. 

The late Professor Hobhouse, aided by his colleagues, one of whom, Mr. Wheeler, 
is an ethnologist with field-experience, while the other, Mr. Ginsberg, is an expert in 
sociology, had the happy thought of undertaking, some fifteen years ago, a systematic 
survey of the social institutions of the savage world as correlated with their economic 
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background in as precise a way as statistical and graphic methods could reveal. Those 
of us who lecture on these matters have long been accustomed to draw on this store- 
house of well-arranged information, being perhaps sometimes inclined to rejoice 
unworthily in the fact that but few copies were in the hands of the public and hence of 
one’s class. Now that the book has been republished, all may take similar advantage — 
of its sound and solid contents, the scientific rigour of which may be tempered by 
treating it as a companion volume to Hobhouse’s delightfully written Morals in Evolu- — 
tion. Of course, the statistician is a good servant but a bad master of human history ; 
but this is well-understood by the authors of this digest, who are careful to issue the 
necessary warnings about the limitations of logic as it applies to life. Like the sacred 
river Alph, human destiny runs ‘“‘ through caverns measureless to man ” ; nay, man 
is the measure of all things except himself. 
As the work just mentioned seeks to grade the leading types of human culture on an 
abstract plan, so Mr. Foster attempts with great literary skill to do the same thing in 
more concrete fashion by comparing and contrasting a series of primitive peoples who 
are at different stages along what, from the educational point of view, we are almost — 
bound to assume to be one and the same path of progress, open to all. As he puts — 
it, all of us live within rhythms of the same order, and sympathetic alliance with our 
fellows is the key to success in exploiting those rhythms to the utmost. His clever and 
original study is helpful towards that end, since it brings out the strong rather than the 
weak points of those who have run their race slowly, or even, like the Tasmanians, have 
fallen by the way. 
Prehistories, ethnology, folklore—all these entrancing subjects does the large- 
hearted anthropologist include within the circuit of his musings. So we pass to uni- 
corns. I confess that rarely have I read a book with greater pleasure—as well as profit _ 
—than Mr. Odell Shepard’s. He has fairly run his quarry to earth, or rather to that 
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transcendental region to which the magic beast belongs. If one wants to keep an ideal 
unicorn as a pet, one can procure it here. Knowing very little, it is true, about the 
subject—for Mr. Shepard draws freely on*mediaeval writers beyond my ken—I 
should say that his theoretical treatment omits nothing relevant, unless possibly he 
might have worked back to the pointing-stick of the savage as one of the many sources 
of the unicorn’s horn—the “ alicorn,”’ as he terms it. Also, since we have been speak- 
ing of Malta, it is perhaps worth nothing that the terra sigillata which shared with the 
unicorn’s horn—in sober prose, the narwhal’s tusk—the reputation of a prophylactic 
against poison was not peculiar to the island of Lemnos, but could—nay, can—like- 
wise be obtained from the Maltese cavern where St. Paul is reputed to have been | 
imprisoned after his victorious encounter with the viper. 1 

Freemasons—I speak as an outsider—are splendid fellows, but are apt to romance | : 
about their remoter origins. Not so Sir Alfred Robbins, who sticks to ascertainable __ 
facts and brings forward abundant proofs of the high ideals and beneficent activities 
of the English-speaking section of this world-wide organisation. = 

Educationists tell us that some children are letter-blind, perceiving the written 
characters but failing to attach any meaning to them. So, too, I must confess that I 
can look on a swastika without a thrill. Yet a book of signs so beautifully drawn and 
printed will have symbolic as well as visual beauty for the more mystically minded, 
For the anthropologist, too, the question of the historical relation of art to magic and ~ 
religion is raised in a pertinent and striking way by this array of some 500 symbols 
collected from carvings, inscriptions and manuscripts, and one and all simple, dignified 
and pregnant. 
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